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REVIEWS 


Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. ‘The 

Merchant and the Friar.’ By Sir Francis 
Palgrave, K.H. Parker. 
Wren the Abbé Barthélemy undertook to en- 
lighten his countrymen on the subject of Greek 
Antiquities, he knew better than to discourse on it 
sfter the ancient method, or to give his work the 
tilewhich rightly belonged to it. He surrounded 
his valuable pictures by a slight frame-work of 
fable, and called them the ‘Travels of Ana- 
charsis the younger in Greece.’ By this expe- 
dient, he took the public by surprise * those who 
had no great acquaintance with the source of 
European civilization, thought either that the 
veritable travels of some ancient had just been 
discovered, or that some more recent inhabitant 
of that classic region had undertaken to describe 
its actual state. The result justified the expe- 
dient: small as was the admixture of fable, the 
book had a success which no man could have 
foreseen ; it did more to make Grecian history, 
sciety, and manners, intelligible to the great 
bulk of French, and, we may add, of English 
readers, than any or all others that could be 
named. 

Some kindred motive to that which animated 
the Frenchman, has doubtless led Sir Francis 
Palgrave to adopt the same innocent deception. 
His object is, to acquaint the reader with the 
state of the English constitution and of English 
society in the thirteenth century ; and to render 
itthe more attractive, he has entitled his book 
‘The Merchant and the Friar.’ That merchant 
is the celebrated Marco Polo; this friar is the 
more famous Roger Bacon. The personages are 
well chosen ; the incidents selected are striking ; 
the reflections are instructive, though, in some 
instances, bearing the impress of the author’s 
apm creed, rather than that of the period. 

e frame-work, in which the descriptions are 
wt, has even less of the fictitious than the work 
Barthélemy ; yet-—and this, for an Englishman, 
sno slight praise—it is assuredly as interesting. 
The volume deserves to be, and probably will 
be, a popular one; yet we wish the author had, 
in appended notes, indicated the sources whence 
his statements were derived. In this respect, 
his book is less useful than the Frenchman’s, 
vhich, whether drawn through second-hand 
channels or not, abounds with citations. 

The first chapter, ‘The Refectory,’ introduces 
uw to the Venetian traveller and Bacon, with 
other less important actors. It is the refectory 
of the monastery of Abingdon that receives the 
honoured guests—for here Bacon, being a Fran- 
tican friar, is as much a guest as the merchant. 
As, however, the scene has no necessary con- 
texion with those which follow, we will only 
tserve, that, well as the author is acquainted 
With political and domestic life, he is rather igno- 
rant of the conventual. No such angry disputes as 
those he records ever took place in a refectory, 
where the greatest silence is, by every monastic 
mle in christendom, observed, and where the voice 
ofthe reader only is heard. The second chapter, 
‘The County Election,’ is more true to life. ‘The 
tounty, that is, the knights, burgesses, and 
Jeomen, have been convened by the sheriff to 
tdiberate in the shire court, and much alarmed 
we all to hear the reading of the proclamation 
fe the assembling of a new parliament. To 











them, who knew that such assemblies were never 
convened except when the crown wanted money, 
the proclamation was anything rather than wel- 
come; nor was there in all England a county or 
town which would not eagerly have escaped 
from the burthensome honour of sending and of 
supporting representatives :— 

“ Parliament !—The effect of the announcement 
was magical. Parliament !—Even before the second 
syllable of the word had been uttered, a vision of aids 
and subsidies instantly rose before the appalled mul- 
titude :—assessors ‘and collectors flitted in the am- 
bient air. And whilst the Sheriff and the other func- 
tionaries preserved a tranquil, but not a cheerful 
gravity, every one else present, high or low, earl or 
churl, as the Anglo-Saxon rhyme has it, seem im- 
pressed with the common fear of the impending visi- 
tation, and occupied by the thoughts of averting or 
evading the blow. Sir Gilbert de Hastings instine- 
tively plucked his purse out of his sleeve: and, draw- 
ing the strings together, he twisted and tied them, in 
the course of half'a minute of nervous agitation, into 
a Gordian knot, apparently defying any attempt to 
undo it, except by the means practised by the son of 
Ammon: but which, as the owner well knew by sad 
experience, would fail to defend the contents against 
the dexterous unravelment of the cunning emissaries 
of the Treasury. 

Hastings tarried in the field. But the Abbot of 
Oseney forthwith guided his steed to the right-about, 
and rode away from the meeting as fast as he could 
trot, turning the deafest of deaf ears to the monitions 
which he received.—* My Lord Abbot, we want you!’ 
—My Lord trotted on.— My Lord Abbot, we want 
you !*vociferated the Sheriff in a voice of thunder. 
—My Lord heard nothing, but continued his progress 
until he was intercepted by the Porte-joye, who, re- 
spectfully dofting his cap, and offering a salutation 
which the Abbot seemed very unwilling to return, 


| attempted to serve the Prelate with the much-abomi- 


nated process, the writ of summons, by which he was 
commanded, all other matters laid aside, to attend in 
person at the Parliament, to treat with and give 
counsel to the King upon the affairs which should be 
then and there propounded.” 

This abbot of Oseney had long evaded every 
parliamentary summons, though efforts enough 
were made to serve him with the requisite notice. 
Once, the messenger being resolute to succeed in 
his object, had assumed the disguise of a peni- 
tent to the shrine of St. Brithwold; but so soon 
as his errand was disclosed, he received such a 
salutary discipline from the knotted scourges 
provided by the monks for the benefit of the 
visitors to the shrine, that he returned a penitent 
indeed. 

The temporal barons and knights were equally 
reluctant to assume the burthensome obligation 
of attendance in parliament. When Sir Richard 
de Pogeys heard himself nominated, he galloped 
away from the shire mote. The sheriff, in a loud 
voice, ordered the bailiffs to pursue him, to cap- 
ture him, and even commit him to prison, unless 
he found good bail for his appearance amongst 
the Commons the first day of the ensuing ses- 
sion. ‘There was a glorious chace! The horse 
of Sir Richard stumbling, the bailiffs made sure 
of their prize, and rushed on him. But the re- 
sult was evident, without explanation, when the 
officers rejoined the assembly, by the limping 
gait of the one, and the closed eye of the other ; 
and the mortified sheriff was compelled to make 
the following return to the Chancellor :— 

“Sir Richard de Pogeys, Knight, duly elected by 
the Shire, refused to find bail for his appearance in 
Parliament at the day and place within mentioned, 





and having grievously assaulted my Bailiffs, in con- 
tempt of the King, his crown and dignity, and ab- 
sconded to the Chiltern Hundreds, into which 
Liberty, not being shire-land or guildable, I cannot 
enter, I am unable to make any other execution of the 
writ, as far as he is concerned.” 

The Chiltern Hundreds were not always a 
fiction : they were a veritable locality, in which 
the knight of the shire who was averse to enter- 
ing parliament might take refuge, and be secure 
from the pursuit of the sheriff; but when once 
the member had taken his seat in the house, this 
sanctuary was no longer open to him. He 
could not, as now, violate the constitution, sacri- 
fice his own independence, and betray his con- 
stituents by retiring to it. 

If the office of representative was dreaded by 
the more wealthy knights, it was welcome 
enough to the poorer ones, who were well paid 
for their attendance. Throughout our parlia- 
mentary history—down, at least, to the accession 
of the Tudors, there are complaints of the partial 
returns of the sheriff. Sometimes he took a 
bribe to protect the rich from the onerous duty 
of attendance ; at others, he was glad to secure 
the return of a poor kinsman : that he often in- 
terfered illegally—that oftener still he made a 
false return, is certain. The following is scarcely 
overcharged :— 

“ A pause ensued, and Sir Giles presented himsel. 
as if to receive the nomination of the Court. No one 
came forward, and the High Sheriff, with much more 
patience and forbearance than might have been ex- 
pected from him, continued apparently waiting for 
the nomination. At thismoment, a hawk which one 
of the followers of Sir Giles bore upon his fist, having 
broken her leash, soared upwards, and then descended 
in her flight, attracted by rather an ignoble object, a 
pigeon, after whom she winged her way. This spec- 
tacle, as might be supposed, drew off the attention of 
the crowd.—Trafford, indeed, always maintained, to 
his dying day, that it was no accident, but that Mar. 
tin-o’-the-Mews had slipped the leash when nudged 
by Sir Giles,—and during their diversion from the 
business, the Sheriff, after a few minutes’ conversation 
with the Knights who were nearest to him, recalled 
the attention of the Shiresmen, by declaring that Sir 
Thomas de Turberville was fairly elected by the 
County, as the other Knight to serve for the same in 
Parliament, and that John att Green and Richard att 
Wood were his manucaptors. 

“This declaration excited a universal outery of 
discontent and indignation amongst the Shiresmen, 
They whooped, scolded, groaned, and John Trafford 
again acting as spokesman, loudly accused the She- 
riff with jobbing and collusion, employing the most 
uncourteous and unmeasured language. ‘It is a re- 
petition of the fraud and deceit which you practised 
at the last Parliament, when you levied seven pounds 
sterling for the wages of your ally and cater-cousin 
Sir Marmaduke Vavasour, being at the enormous rate 
of four shillings and eightpence a day—two groats 
above the settled allowance—whereas he was never 
duly elected by us, and we could have hired as good 
a member, aye, and a better one, who would have 
been glad to do all the work of the county for five 
pounds, yea, even five marks, and who would have 
agreed in the lump, to accept the said sum for all his 
expenses going and returning, and for all his keep at 
Westminster, let the Parliament sit as long as it 
might—yea, even for a whole month.’? Voices were 
rising louder and louder, and there was every appear- 
ance of a newstorm. But the banner of Sir Giles de 
Argentien, emblazoned with the bearing allusive to 
his name—the three cups of silver—was elevated, the 
trumpets sounded, the horses were in motion, and the 
spearmen and knights, closing round the Sheriff 
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pierced through the crowd, and the meeting was dis- | had favoured us with two ample octavos, instead | pute at the present day. We cannot congra. 


solved.” 


| 


The chapter on ‘The Guildhall’ would be an | 


admirable one, did not the political tendencies of | 7), History of Party. 


the writer too openly appear. Nor do we concur 
in many of his assumptions: the aldermen he 
will have to be the descendants of some privi- 
leged class—some dominant caste, coeval with 
the foundation of the Saxon monarchy. ‘There 
is more reason, we think, to infer, that neither 
birth nor dignity entered into the character— 
that the office was purely elective—and that the 
man was chosen, partly for his talents, and 
partly for his wealth. Hereditary distinctions 
might, and doubtless did, prevail, in other 
elections: the earl, the sheriff} were noble, 
and always men of landed inheritance; but 
the municipalities were created as a counter- 
poise to the influence of the nobility, and almost 
uniformly consisted of the industrious classes. 
This fact Sir Francis Palgrave overlooks. His 
sympathies, his predilections, his heart, are with 
the privileged orders; and every concession to 
popular liberty he regards as an encroachment 
on transmitted rights—as a virtual rebellion 
against the authority established by heaven—as 
subversive of the fundamental principles of so- 
ciety. With him, government is not, and ought 
not to be, a compact; it is a right unalienably 
attached to a certain class. The following exhi- 
bits a hearty contempt of the people’s rights, 
and of the people themselves :— 





“¢€T guess,’—said the philosophical supercargo, | 


Jonathan Downing, when he wrote home from Can- 
ton to his uncle the Major,—‘ that there really be but 
two sorts of good government in the nature of thir 
—Bamboo, or the like, as in China, and Bam- 
boozle, or the like, as in the old Country;—but we, 
in the States, use °em both, and our’s is the grandest 
government in the universe.—Bamboo for the Nig- 
gers, and Bamboozle for ourselves.’ 

“ A distinguished orator, whom I am proud to call 
* my friend,’ the grace and ornament of the Marybone 
vestry, tells me, further, that Man isan animal whom 
it is more easy to lead than to drive. If you can but 
tickle him up through his vanity, he is just like the 
Trishman’s pig—you can make him believe he is going 
to Cork all the while you are taking him to Fermoy. 
Whatever collective body you may be dealing with— 
I must not be personal or particular—he, my autho- 
rity, ‘my friend,’ says it isjust the same. Make them 
—your mob, your members, your mob-members, or 
your mob of members—pleased with themselves, by 
teaching them to rely on their own wisdom, and you 
will do more with them than if you had done what no 
living creature has ever yet been able to do,—than 
if you had read Bentham Dumont’s * Tactique des 
Assemblées Législatives,’ from end to end.” 

Sir Francis, as might be presumed, has a 
horror of the voluntary principle in church mat- 
ters, and there is much truth in what he says on 
the subject; but there is exaggeration in the 
following paragraph, ‘that among the endless 
varieties of sects, sectaries, and persuasions which 
fill the eleemosynary pulpits of the American 
Union, not one single minister has dared to 
breathe a syllable in reprobation of that inhuman 
system of slavery which contaminates their 
commonwealth.” Now, we do not deny that 
there is but too much justice in this censure— 
that the ministers of religion in the United 
States have been, as a body, shamefully negli- 
gent of their duty, in not denouncing the most 
accursed evil on the face of the earth; but there 
are many exceptions, and among the most 
illustrious is Dr. Channing, whose published 
work on the subject ought to have been known 
to Sir Francis Palgrave. 

We have not, perhaps, dwelt on this little 
book so much as its merits demand, but as much 
as our limits will allow. With all the bias ofthe 
author towards the unpopular side, it is an excel- 
lent work. We wish, however, that the subject 
had been treated of less briefly—that Sir Francis 











of one small duodecimo. 





By G. W. Cooke, Esq. 
Vol. Iil., a.v. 1762—1832. Macrone. 

Mr. Cooke commences his third volume with 
the revolution in the British Cabinet, which took 
place immediately after the accession of George 
I1[., when the party called “ the king's friends” 
succeeded to the combination of Whig families, | 
which had held the reins of power from the | 
commencement of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
Dealing less severely with the Earl of Bute than 
is usual with Whig writers, he points to Mr. 

Grenville as the first mover of the two mea- | 
sures which produced the most unfortunate re- | 
sults in the early part of George III.’s reign, 

the prosecution of Wilkes, and the taxation of 
America. ‘These were fatal bequests to the 

Rockingham administration ; its members hated | 
both measures, but they wanted energy to resist | 
the known wishes of the king—they temporized 

with Wilkes by a pension, and with the Americans | 
by a repeal of the obnoxious tax; but Wilkes 
was not thankful for what had been extorted 
from their fears, and the Americans were more 
displeased with the assertion of right, than 
grateful for the removal of the impost. 
lightly over the “tesselated” cabinet of Lord 


Chatham and Charles Townshend, Mr. Cooke | 
dwells at great length on the Grafton adminis- | 

“ela - A : 
tration, immortalized by Junius, and examines 


the various constitutional questions which arose 


out of the Middlesex election. Thence he passes | 


to the American war, and endeavours to fix the 
responsibility of that unfortunate contest upon 
Lord North. It is now generally known that 
Lord North was, probably from the beginning, 
opposed to the war, and advocated it only to 
gratify the king; indeed, we some time since 
published conclusive evidence of this fact—(see 
‘Extracts from the Letters of George III.to Lord 
North,’ Athen. No. 393). We cannot, therefore, 
joinin the condemnation of the minister's inconsis- 
tency, when he brought forward his conciliatory, 
measures in 1778, and declared “ he never had 
proposed any taxon America ; he found the Ame- 
ricans already taxed, when he, unfortunately, as 
he still must say, whatever use had been or 
might be made of the word, came into adminis- 
tration.” 

Mr. Cooke seems disposed to favour the 
second Rockingham ministry; we, on the con- 
trary, think its formation one of the greatest 
blunders in the history of party ; the Whigs re- 
peated their old error of making an aristocratic 
cabinet, admitting no one to important office 
but the connexions of the great Whig families ; 
they retained Thurlow as Chancellor, and made 
Kenyon Attorney General, passing over the 
claims of such men as Glynn and Dunning; and 
they equivocated with the question of Reform, the 
only means of giving stability to their party, 
until the reins of power slipped from their hands. 
Mr. Cooke throws no new light on the dispute 
between Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox, after the 
death of the Marquis of Rockingham, which led 
to the secession of the latter, and the formation 
of the coalition ministry; he hints, indeed, that 
Kox was influenced by personal jealousy of 
Shelburne’s power ; but it is more probable, that 
he was annoyed at the marked difference made 
by the king between himself and his colleagues, 
and was thus led to form a plan for taking the 
cabinet by storm. 

Here our criticism must stop, for the Fretich 
Revolution is not yet removed from the sphere 
of contemporary history: though Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan have disappeared from the 
stage, some of those with whom they lived and 
acted still survive, and most of the principles 
mooted in their contest combine matters of dis- 





Passing | 





| tulate Mr. Cooke on the execution of his task: 
in the latter part of his history especially we find 
numerous examples of hasty judgment, and 
| either ignorance or suppression of facts pretty 
generally known. We may instance his account 
of Sheridan’s conduct in the negotiations with 
Lords Grey and Grenville, and of the breakin 
up of Lord Goderich’s administration, 
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Prolusiones Architectonicea. By W. Wilkins 
A.M., R.A., Regius Professor of Architecture 
in the Royal Academy. 4to. 

Mr. Wilkins has already taken his place amons 
the classic writers on architecture; and his 
authority, although objected to in some points 
has been cited by the most distinguished 
critics of the day, whether English or foreign 
who have had to treat on the subject. His 
labours in elucidation of the obscurities of 
Vitruvius have been pre-eminently successful: 
and his minute investigation of the celebrated 
inscription on the Marmor Atheniense, proves 
at once the erudition of the scholar and the 
science of the architect. The first essay in this 
book relates to that most peculiar of all the 
buildings of the ancients which time has spared, 
the triple Temple of the Acropolis, the Erec- 
theium ; and his description of its varied appro- 
priation, distribution, and construction, is very 
valuable, as is also his corrected translation of 
the Athenian inscription. The reader is fur 
| nished with a very accurate copy of the original 
marble, in which Mr. Wilkins’s suggestions for 
the completion of the hiatus are distinctly 
marked in red ink; and this is followed bya 
translation, paragraph by paragraph, of the loci 
vexatissimi of this hitherto obscure document, 
The two concluding chapters are on the con- 
struction of the Roofs of ‘Temples, and on the 
Temple of Jerusalem, as the type of Grecian 
architecture; reprints, with some corrections 
and additional observations, of those elaborate 
papers which previously appeared in the second 
edition of the ‘ Ionian Antiquities,’ and his anti- 
quities of Magna Grecia. ‘Io those who delight 
to investigate the rationale of Greek architecture, 
and who can spare time, from the laborious 
avocations of professional life, to turn to the 
consideration of such abstract subjects, we can 
recommend this volume as affording matter for 
deep thought, and as offering elucidation of some 
of the most difficult points in this class of archi- 
tectural investigation. 


Veale, 





The History of Ancient Philosophy, Translated 
jrom the German of Dr. Heinrick Ritter, By 
A. W. J. Morrison, B.A. 2 vols. Oxford, 
Talboys. 

Rirter’s History of Philosophy is very highly 

esteemed in Germany, and the success of Dr. 

Tissot’s translation proves that it is scarcely les 

valued in France. ‘The principle on which iti 

constructed is excellent; the author believes 
that a historian should be indifferent to all sys 
tems, and, before pronouncing any opinion oné 
theory, that he should exhibit its primary inten- 
tion, and the peculiar developement of humanity 
which, designedly or not, it opened and mait- 
tained. But in such investigations it is & 
ceedingly difficult to dissever the philosophict 










elements from those of proximate sciences; 1! 
particular, it will be found that the mixture 0 
religious with philosophical speculations, ™ 
nearly all the systems of oriental sages, and it 
those of the earlier Grecian schools, present 
almost an identity between doctrines based upd 
revelation on the one hand, and supported by 
universal reason on the other. Dr. Ritter, wit 
some limitations, assumes systematic connexid 
as the distinctive character of the philosophic 
element, and he thus has narrowed the field of 
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inquiry to the schools of philosophy in which 

the co-existing principles were combined and 

moulded into form. ‘Though we share in some 

degree Dr. Ritter’s dislike of what is called the 

Constructive school of history, and feel that in 

the hope of establishing the Absolute and the 

True, too many writers have imposed upon 

themselves and their readers by unsubstantial 

generalities, yet we are by no means prepared 

to join in his condemnation of those who think 

that the periods and modes of the developement 

of humanity are reducible to certain forms coin- 

cident with the developement of reason. So far 

from this being a principle assumed as ante- 

cedent to history, it is clearly an induction | 
derived from all history, but more especially | 
from the history of philosophy. By the total | 
exclusion of this principle Dr. Ritter has shut 

himself out from all considerations of philoso- | 
phy in its infancy and its youth, and he only | 
examines it when it has reached the maturity of | 
a system. ‘The most important question to | 
determine is, whether we can discover any | 
fundamental law in the total developement of 
human intelligence, viewed in its various spheres 
of activity, by which its progress has been and 

must be invariably regulated. This law | 
think has been, in a great degree, established 
by Auguste Comte, in his ‘Cours de Philosophie 
Positive,’ and it is simply, that every branch of 
our knowledge passes successively through three 
different theoretic stages, the Theological, the 
Metaphysical, and the Positive. In the first 
efforts of the human mind, the objects of search 
are final causes, and the earliest solution of | 
phenomena is, that they are the result of the 
direct and continued agency of supernatural 
beings, more or less numerous, whose arbitrary 
intervention explains all the anomalies of the 
universe. This is the theological stage of phi- 
losophy; it is the philosophy of every child and 
of every nation in the first period of its advance- 
ment. In the Metaphysical stage supernatural 
agencies give place to certain abstract powers 
supposed to be inherent in all bodies; and the 
design of Philosophy is to assign every observed 
phenomenon to its corresponding pewer or prin- 
ciple of nature. Positive philosophy abandons 
the whole question of final causes, and inquires 
only into the laws of phenomena, that is, their 
invariable relations of succession and similitude. 
Different as these stages are, we recognize phi- 
losophy in them all, and we rather regret that 
Dr. Ritter has abandoned the examination of 
philosophic history in its relation to intellectual 
developement, because we know of no other 
sound principle of continuity. It is to this we 
attribute the view which Dr. Ritter takes of 
oriental philosophy, whose importance and an- 
tiquity, we think, he greatly underrates; but, 
as we shall soon have occasion to examine the 
question more specifically, we shall here only 
record our dissent from the author’s views. We 
think that this work will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our literature, for it contains the best 
view of the Greek philosophic schools with which 
we are acquainted. The translation, so far as 
we have been able to examine it, appears to be 
executed with fidelity, by one who manifestly 
understands the subject as well as the language. 





The Life of Richard Earl Howe, K.G., Admiral 

of the Fleet. By Sir John Barrow. Murray. 
Ir is remarkable, as observed by Sir John Bar- 
row, that no Life of Admiral Lord Howe has 
on been published ; it is still more so that the 
iography now before us, written by one whose 
position offered such opportunities for collecting 
information, and seemed to ensure a willing co- 
operation in all, should be so bald and meagre. 
This circumstance is, in some degree, explained 





by the fact that all Lord Howe’s family papers 
are supposed to have perished by fire. “ A chest | 
of papers, after the death of the Earl, and another 
at the decease of his sister, Mrs. Howe, came 
into the possession of the youngest daughter, 

Louisa Catherine Marchioness of Sligo, as the 
executrix of both. The present Marquis had 
them sent to his seat at Westport, in Ireland, 
where, in consequence of a fire which broke out 
and destroyed many things in the library, it is 
supposed these papers shared the same fate. 
The Marquis has caused every search to be 
made for them, but without success.” Still there 
must be innumerable letters scattered about in 
private families, and we cannot but express our 
surprise that all who possess such _ historical 
documents did not eagerly offer them for the 
use of Howe’s biographer—for the fame of Lord 
Howe is a part of the inheritance of his coun- 
trymen. He it was who led the way to those 
triumphs which shed undying lustre on the 
naval annals of the last war; and “ the glorious 
first of June,” though less splendid perhaps in 
the eye of the historian than the battles of St. 
Vincent or of the Nile, or of that crowning glory 
Trafalgar, was not less important in its conse- 
quences, for the country had not then been 
taught by experience to look on victory as the 
certain result of meeting with an enemy’s fleet. 

Of the early life of Howe little has been dis- 
covered by his present biographer, beyond the 
brief popular accounts heretofore published. He 
was the second son of Lord Viscount Howe, who 
died governor of Barbadoes in 1734, when the 
subject of this memoir was under ten years of 
age. ‘There is reason to believe that Howe was 
educated at Eton, entered the navy when about 
fourteen, and served therein with credit, but 
without distinction, for many years. The prin- 
cipal events in his after life were his appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief on the American 
station during the American war, and being sent 
to relieve Gibraltar during its memorable siege 
in 1778. Then came “ the glorious first of June,” 
and fortunately here our information is full and 
satisfactory ; Sir John has been enabled to pub- 
lish the Admiral’s private journal, some letters 
from his daughter, with anecdotes by surviving 
officers ; and these fill out a very interesting nar- 
rative. We must, of necessity, be content with 
a few extracts. The conduct and situation of 
the Marlborough in that memorable battle were 
so extraordinary, that we may be excused for spe- 
cially referring to them: 

“The Marlborough engaged the Impetueux for 
about twenty minutes, when she payed round off and 
dropt with his bowsprit over our quarter, where he 
lay exposed to a very heavy raking fire which we 
kept up. Every creature was driven from her decks, 
and some of my men boarded her, but were called 
back. I had now the satisfaction to see all his masts 
go over the side. At this moment a seventy-four, 
which was astern of the Impetueux, attempted to 
weather and rake us; but he met with so severe a 
reception that he dropt on board his consort’s quarter, 
and then luffing up, boarded the Marlborough upon 
the bow; but the steadiness of our troops, and the 
good use made of our guns and carronades, pre- 
vented him from availing himself of his situation. 
In a few minutes I had the pleasure of seeing this 
ship’s masts follow the example of the other, and 
they both lay without firing a gun, or without any 
colours, which makes me suppose they had struck, 
as not a soul was upon deck to answer; and what 
confirmed me in this opinion afterwards, when we 
were dismasted and lay along-side the Impetueux, 
within half-pistol shot, was, that no attempt was 
made against us, until our own fleet came up and 
took possession of them. I now attempted to back 


off from the two wrecks, and unfortunately accom- 
plished it just as the French admiral came under 
our stern, who backed his main-topsail and raked us, 
by which he did us considerable damage, and carried 





t was from this ship I re- 


away our three masts, 


ceived my wound, and therefore the remainder is the 
account of my first lieutenant.” 

Lieutenant Monckton thus proceeds :—* At the 
time Captain Berkeley was obliged to quit the 
deck, we were still on board, but backing clear of 
our opponents; our masts being then shot away by 
the three-decker under our stern, carried away the 
ensign staff, and deprived us of hoisting any colours 
for a few minutes. I ordered the wreck to be cleared 
away from the colour chest, and spread a Union 
Jack at the spritsail-yard, and a St. George’s ensign 
at the stump of the foremast ; but perceiving that 
the latter was mistaken by some of our own ships 
for the tri-coloured flag, I ordered the flag to be cut 
off. At this time we were laying along the Impe- 
tueux, within pistol-shot ; and, finding that she did 
not return a gun, and perceiving she was on fire, I 
ordered our ship to cease firing at her, and suffered 
them quietly to extinguish the flames, which I could 
easily have prevented with our musketry. While 
clearing away the wreck, the rear of the enemy’s 
fleet was coming up, and perceiving that they must 
range close to us, and being determined never to see 
the British flag struck, I ordered the men to lie down 
at their quarters to receive their fire, and to return 
it afterwards if possible; but being dismasted, she 
rolled so deep that our lower-deck ports could not 
The event was as I expected; the 
enemy’s rear passed us to leeward very close, and we 
fairly ran the gauntlet of every ship which could get 
a gun to bear, but luckily without giving us any shot 
between wind and water, or killing any men, except 
two who imprudently disobeyed their officers, and 
got up at their quarters. Two of their ships, which 
had tacked, now came to windward of us, and gave 
us their fire, upon which one of their hulks hoisted a 
national fl but upon our firing some guns at her, 
she hauled it down again ; and a three-decker having 
tacked also, stood towards us, with a full intention, I 
le: the Royal George, 
however, who I suppose had tacked after her, came 
up, and, engaging her very closely, carried away her 
main and mizen-masts, and saved the Marlborough 
from the intended close attack. I then made the 
signal for assistance on a boat’s mast; but this was 
At five the Aquilon 
took us in tow, and soon after we joined the fleet.” 


be opened. 


ne 





ag, 


believe, to sink us if possib 


almost instantly shot away. 

In the most desperate moment of the fight 
a curious incident is said to have occurred on 
board this ship, and is seemingly well authen- 
ticated :— 

“ The ship was so roughly treated, that a whisper 
of surrender was said to have been uttered, which 
Lieutenant Monckton overhearing, resolutely ex- 
claimed, ‘he would be d—d if he should ever sur- 
render, and that he would nail her colours to the 
stump ofthe mast.’ At this moment a cock, having 
by the wreck been liberated from the broken coop, 
suddenly perched himself on the stump of the main- 
mast, clapped his wings, and crowed aloud; in an 
instant three hearty cheers ran throughout the ship’s 
company.” 

We must now be content to glean 
scattered anecdotes :-— 

“ His Majesty’s ship the Brunswick had a large 
figure-head of the duke, with a laced hat on. The 
hat wasstruck off by a shot in the battle. The crew 
of the Brunswick, thinking it a degradation that a 
prince of that house should continue to be uncovered 
in face of the enemy, sent a deputation to the 
quarter-deck to request that Captain Harvey would 
be pleased to order his servant to give them his laced 
cocked-hat to supply the loss. The captain, with 
great good humour, complied, and the carpenter 
nailed it on the duke’s head, where it remained till 
the battle was finished.” 


a few 


¢ with the Mon- 
tagne, Lord Howe, who was himself conning the 
ship, called out to Bowen to starboard the helm ; to 
which Bowen remarked, that if they did so she 
would be on board the.next ship, the Jacobin: to 
this his lordship replied, sharply, * What is that to 
you, Sir? Bowen, a little nettled, said, in an under 
tone, * D—n my eyes, if J care if you don’t ; Vil go 
near enough to singe Lord 
Howe heard him, and turning ‘aptain, said, 
* That’s a fine fellow, Curtis.’ 


“ Some time after the battle, a deputation of the 


“ Just as the Charlotte was closing 


some of our whiskers.’ 


to his « 
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petty officers and seamen requested. Bowen to ask 
Lord Howe if they might have the gratification of 
congratulating his lordship on the victory he had 
gained, and of thanking him for having led them so 
gloriously into battle. On receiving them on the 
quarter-deck, Lord Howe himself being on the front 
of the poop, was so affected, that he could only say, 
with a faltering voice, and his eyes glistening with 
tears, * No, no, I thank you; it is you, my brave lads 
— it is you, not I, that have conquered.’ ” 

Some of the best anecdotes are told by Lady 
Mary Howe, in a letter to her sister :— 

“Our superiority, in addition to the skill of the 
dear commander, lay in the resolution and firmness 
of the common sailors, of which, amongst many 
others, one occurred on board the Marlborough: to 
this ship two of the enemy were so close, that one of 
the sailors said he would visit them on board their 
own ship.’ As he was going to leap over, one of his 
comrades called after him to take a cutlass with him, 
which he refused, saying, * he should find one there;’ 
and on being called back, actually returned with éwo 
of the enemy’s cutlasses in his hands.”* 

“ The crew of the L’America ran below, and, when 
taken, assured Hugh Conway that it was only a ruse 
de guerre, a3 they had intended popping out upon 
him, when he should attempt to board, but somehow 
the manceuvre failed—which seems truly astonishing ! 
They say we acted very unfairly, by not informing 
them we intended to attack them the day we did, 
which happened precisely the day they did not expect 
it, after having been regularly prepared for it for 
several days preceding that ill-chosen one. To this 
reasonable objection for our breach of etiquette we 
may attribute the assurance of the captain of the 
Northumberland to Captain Bertie, that we were 
entirely deceived, if we imagined we had gained a 
victory, it was not even worthy of the name of combat, 
—‘ce n’est qu'une boucherie ou yous n’avez montré 
ni science ni tactique.’ I think the ferocious courage 
that could dictate this observation, from a man who 
was a prisoner to his conqueror, is worthy of admi- 
ration, and of a piece with that of the Jacobin, who 
fired her upper guns when her lower deck was under 
water. * * 

“Tom Packenham, who commanded the Invin- 
cible, having fired away in a very rude style on one 
of the French men-of-war, and observing they did 
not answer the compliment in the manner expected, 
stopped his fire, and desired to know if the ship had 
struck. On being answered they had not, he halloed 
out, in great rage, * Then d—n ye, why do you not 
fire 2?” 

We must conclude with some further extracts 
from Lady Mary’s letter, in which she gives an 
account of the King’s visit to Portsmouth on the 
arrival of the fleet :— 

* The three younger Princesses and Prince Ernest 
arrived on Wednesday. Mamma and I dined and 
spent the evening with them, and saw them as happy 
as the general advantage and every consideration of 
private friendship could make them. I mus: say the 
same of the King and Queen, and the elder Prin- 
cesses, who appeared almost to share our feelings. 
They came to the Commissioner’s house, at the 
Dock, at ten o’clock the next morning. We had 
been desired to attend and receive them; and after 
remaining about half an hour in the house they all 
set out to go on board the Queen Charlotte—mamma 
and I being ordered to go first on board and receive 
them. On their entering the ship, my father re- 
mained on deck under his own flag. The papers 
will have described their coming on board in my 
father’s barge, steered by Sir A. Douglas, and attend- 
ed by the Admiralty in their barge, and all the ad- 
mirals and all the captains of the fleet in their boats. 
They were saluted by the Queen Charlotte, and all 
the ships of the fleet, when the royal standard ap- 








peared in sight, and cheered by each ship as they 
vassed. Curtis received the King, and led him im- 
& 


mediately upon deck. Our attendance on the Queen 
and Princesses prevented mamma and I from seeing 
the first meeting of the King and my glorious father, 
which I am told was the most affecting thing pos- 





* « This looks like romance, but it is more than probably 
true, Captain Berkeley having stated that, when the bow- 
sprit of the Impetueux was over the Marlborough’s 
quarter, and every creature driven from her decks, some 
of bis men boarded her, but were called back.” 





when he kissed the King’s hand, who presented him 
with a most magnificent sword set with diamonds, | 
and afterwards with a gold chain, to which is to be 
hung a gold medal struck for the occasion ; which is 
also given to the other admirals and captains who 
havé contributed to this victory, considered as the 
greatest ever obtained on the sea. My father after- 
wards kissed the Queen’s hand; and then his flag 
was lowered and the royal standard raised to the | 
main-top-mast’s head, and saluted by the whole fleet. | 
The Royal Family then went into the cabin, and 
appeared happy and comfortable to the highest de- 


gree, giving us a thousand proofs of the kindest in- 
terest. About three o’clock they went to dinner. * * 

A short time after this, the whole Royal Family | 
walked through the ship’s company, drawn up in 

line, when my father told the King aloud, ‘ that their | 
diligence and propriety of conduct, in all respects, 
since the victory, was not less commendable than 

their resolution and bravery during the action.’ No- 
thing during the day was more pleasing to me than 

this walk through these brave fellows, every one of 
whom I am certain would attend my father to a 

cannon’s mouth, and all of whom have exposed their 
lives for him. We then left the ship with the same 
ceremonies, and when we were at some distance, the 
Queen Charlotte-began, and the whole fleet saluted. 

We attended the Royal Family to the stairs at the 

dock, and then returned home, perhaps the happiest 

mortals breathing. 

“ The next day the King held a levee at the go- 
vernor’s, where all the officers of the fleet were pre- 
sented separately to the King and Queen, and the 
gold chains given to the admirals; after which the 
King gave a dinner to the admirals—mamma, Lady 
Pitt, and I, dining with the Queen ; and in the even- 
ing the Royals went on board the prizes in the har- 
bour; but there mamma and I did not attend them. 
On Saturday they sailed about, and dined on board 
the Aquilon, which struck upon the Motherbank, 
and we were obliged to come home in boats about 
nine o’clock, having passed a most delightful day, 
and with the finest weather possible. I should have 
said they saw the Prince of Wales launched in the 
morning. On Sunday they went to church at the 
dock, where they were attended by all the officers, 
and heard an admirably fine sermon, which is to be 
printed, and preached aboard all the ships. The 
King then dined with the captains of the fleet, and 
in the evening walked round the ramparts, the Queen 
and Princesses remaining with us at the governor's. 
On Monday they left Portsmouth ; but, to complete 
all, went by water to Southampton in the Aquilon, 
and we with them. After seeing them into their car- 
riage, we returned ; when the wind, which had been 
quite favourable to carry them over, shifted exactly 
round, and brought us home in three hours, the most 
delightful sail down the Southampton river in boats 
Lever went. We got here by five, in time for a second 
dinner. We were to leave this place yesterday, but 
have been detained, to my father’s severe regret, by 
the deaths of Captains Harvey and Hutt, who died 
on Sunday morning, and whose funerals he wished 
to attend: he is just come home from that most 
melancholy ceremony. * On Tuesday I go to 
Tunbridge with Charlotte and her brats, as it is sup- 
posed the waters will do us both good, though neither 
are Hl; but Charlotte was so much struck, when she 
first heard of my father’s glorious victory, that it 
made her as yellow as saffron; and, as I have con- 
trived lately not to look well nor be very strong, (I 
really believe from anxiety about my father,) it was 
thought Tunbridge would do me good. 

* | will now try to recollect some more particulars 
to entertain you. The King’s present has been car- 
ried all round the ficet, to every ship's company, and 
shown to the sailors by an officer, anja paper read 
to them, written by my dear father, to express that, 
as commander-in-chief, and as he considers this proof 
of the King’s approbation in a great measure ob- 
tained by their exertions, he was desirous it should 
be seen by all those who had so much contributed to 
the victory. The sailors have been delighted with 
this attention, and the sword and declaration have 
been greeted with three cheers from every ship. 
Those on board the Queen Charlotte all touched it; 
and the whole fleet joined in the wish of health to 
him to wear it.” 








a —— - —— ——t— - = ——— — = a 
sible. My father’s knees trembled with emotion| The respectful attention shown to the men } 


sending round the sword, won ‘ina great degree 
by their exertions,” is a characteristic anecdote 


| of one who was justly called “the sailor’s friend,” 


who, when mutiny manifested itself in our fleet, 
was specially sent for, and who subdued all ang 

feeling by conciliation and kindness. It is beyond 
question that the men then had much to com- 


| plain of; Howe saw the growing dissatisfaction, 


and lays the blame on “ the captains, who kept 
their men as prisoners on board, when they came 
into harbour, while they themselves spent a 
great part of their time on shore, leaving the 
command of their ships to subordinate officers,” 
It was not disaffection, it was suffering and 
tyranny, that brought about the mutiny ; Howe 
himself characterizes the delegates as “ the most 
generous minds he ever met with in the same 
class ;”"—“ their conduct,” says Sir John Barrow, 
‘was influenced by a dislike of their officers, 
but mostly with a view of obtaining an increase 
of pay, to which it was fully and universally 
admitted they were in justice entitled. In fact, 
the sole aim of the seamen was to have their 
grievances redressed ;” and he enlarges enthusi- 
astically on all that has since been done for the 
seamen. Now all that has since been done 
might have been done before ; and the biographer 
of “ the Sailor’s Friend” might have been content 
to characterize those who afterwards suffered at 
the Nore, even though they erred, less offensively 
than as villains, rascals, and wretches, terins as 
familiar in his mouth as household words. 





The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Vols. I. & II, 
Bentley. 

“ Wuorver’—says Guizot in his Lectures on 

European Civilization,—“ whoever attentively 

considers the English turn of mind, will be struck 

with a fact of a twofold nature: on one side, 
good sense and practical ability ; on the other, 
the absence of general ideas and elevation of 
mind on purely theoretical questions. Whether 
we turn to works on history, or jurisprudence, 
or on any other subject, we rarely find that the 
great, the fundamental cause of things has been 
investigated. Philosophy, properly speaking, 
and especially political science and pure meta- 
physics, have succeeded much better on the 
continent than in England.” To this accusation 
against “the most thinking people,” we must 

(at least in these our latter times) plead guilty. 

The cause assigned by the French philosopher 

is the mixed nature of our constitution, and the 

perpetual balance on which we live between 
conflicting systems, by which no one principle 
has ever been pushed to its fullest consequences, 

In this we think that he has pushed his inquiries 

into “the great fundamental cause” a little too 

deeply, that he has overshotten his mark, and 

overlooked a physical fact in the search of a 

metaphysical theory. Napoleon,—who was a 

better judge of realities than M. Guizot,—hit 

off the true cause when he called us a na 
tion of shopkeepers. Our disposition to be 
practical, and to search after the expedient, 
rather than the true, is (we rather think) the 
offspring of our perpetual reference to money, 
and of the constant strain put on our faculties 
in order simply to live. Qua@renda pecuni 
primum* is not so much a maxim with us, as 

a necessity—we might almost say a virtue, for 

he who loses sight of it, unless much favoured 

by fortune, must sink in the social scale, and 
become at best a nullity, at worst something 
less than an honest man. The coarser effect of 
this influence is to make literature a trade; its 
remoter and less obvious operation is to alter the 

hedeeiaes 





* Get money, money still, 
And then let virtue follow—if she will, 
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public estimate of worth—to introduce upon all 


iterary questions the Hudibrastic standard of | 


yalue, and to cause, not only things, but actions 
and thoughts, to be judged by the siugle refer- 
ence to “ how much money they will bring.” It 
js not merely that in general the bookseller is 
become the author's muse, but in the finer spe- 
culations also of the few who do not think 
aud write for pay, much is dragged down to 
the general level. The language and the ideas 
of the mzss domineer and characterize the 
thoughts of those who most desire to escape 
from their influence; while the soaring spirit is 
perpetually brought back to the world of com- 
mon-places, by an apprehension lest over re- 
fnement should become “ caviare to the ge- 
neral.” 

How far this practical turn has been assisted 
by a direct discouragement of all independent 
inquiry on the part of those who, in our days, 
set the fashion in education, it is not to our 
present purpose to inquire: suffice it that the 
evil of which we complain is not only a real 
but a growing evil; and (to come at once to the 
business in hand) its results are manifested in 
the fact, that we have scarcely one historical 
work which can compete with the least elaborate 
productions of continental writers. 

Concerning the striking reign of Louis XIV., 
and the personal character of that monarch, 
opinions have long been much divided ; a sure 
sign that they have not been sufficiently inves- 
tigated or calmly judged. ‘To the contemplation 
of that portion of history, talents of a high order 
are therefore especially requisite. While the 
French writers who preceded the revolution, 
with Voltaire at their head, have been blinded 
by the literary splendours of that reign, the 
protestant and English historians have seen in 
it merely the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
and its long suite of bloody and disastrous wars 
against the liberties of Europe. While one 
party looks only at the monarch who raised the 
palace of Versailles, “like an exhalation,” from 
its marshes, or regards in him the patron of Racine 
and Moliére, the other is accustomed only to see 
in him a vain and voluptuous Sardanapalus, the 
tyrant of his people, the dancing-master of his 
court, and the scourge—the beaten and baffled 
scourge of neighbouring nations. ‘That there is 
some truth in each of these representations it 
must be admitted, but it is only that obvious 
and barren truism, within every man’s reach, 
and far from being the whole truth ; it is especi- 
ally wanting in those points which are most 
essential to a philosophical and a useful judg- 
ment of the real meaning and spirit of the times. 
In the formation of such false and superficial 
Views, the nature and bearing of an uncontrolled 
despotism has powerfully operated. Louis 
XIV. has so often repeated to the world l'état 
c'est moi, that he has at last been taken at his 
word; he has been regarded as the moving 
spirit of his age, and the character of his reign 
has been sought in his personal attributes ; 
whereas, like all other human beings, the king 
was to a great degree the creature of circum- 
stanees, and received quite as much as he gave 
impulses. In every despotic state, it is true, 
much will depend on the personal character of 
the monarch; but it is to the fitness of that 
character for the time in which he lives that he 
must stand indebted for a conspicuous place in 
the muster-roll of kings. Louis XIV. was, 
indeed, like Napoleon, a man born to receive 
the spirit of his age, and to carry it forward to 
its fullest result; it is therefore in connexion 
with his age and by a perfect intelligence of its 
impulses and tendencies that he can alone be 
understood and represented in history ; but it is 
Precisely in this connexion that he is least known 
to the majority of English readers. 


The re- | 


| union of the great fiefs to the crown had long 
given to the throne a preponderance in the state, 
which, combined with other causes, contributed 
to the overthrow of the feudal nobility, and laid 
the foundation of an inevitable despotisin. ‘The 
great, the practical evil of feudality was the state 
of isolation in which it maintained the smaller 
aggregates of mankind—the absence of all 
circulation, intellectual or material. ‘The want 
most sensibly felt in such a state was that 
of a central power, which, while it drew all 
things to itself, should put forth its energies to 
the remotest extremes, causing extensive combi- 
nations for general purposes, and concentrating 
the scattered activity of the people into one mass, 
whether for the purposes of external aggression 
or for those of domestic order and increased in- 
dustry. ‘Lhe people of feudal France had been 
the victims of numberless petty tyrannies ; and 
they were instinctively led, if not to favour, at 
least to look with indifference on the aggressions 
which overthrew their immediate tyrants, and 
opened a wider sphere to their own growing 
activity. The constitution of the monarchy and 
the destruction of feudality were the immediate 
causes (causes necessary and unforeseen) of im- 
mense good to the people; the power of the 
crown as yet touched the humbler classes re- 
motely; and it was more often exercised for 
their advantage than against them. Justice, 
such as it was, was brought nearer home to them, 
and was regularized ; person and property were 
rendered less insecure: trade and agriculture 
were at least indirectly encouraged, and, in one 
word, civilization was advanced. The tendency 
of the times was therefore— 











To fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

The struggle between the nobility and the 
crown thus liad its inevitable conclusion; and 
the civil and the external wars were but parti- 
cular aspects of this one leading fact:—that fact, 
however, which had long been in operation, was 
wrought into a theory and reduced to a system 
by Richelicn; and the birth of Louis XIV. 
may be assumed as the precise moment when 
the complete decadence and ruin of the ancient 
combination were accomplished, and when the 
seeds of a new order began to germinate and to 
fructify. The course of that monarch was there- 
fore marked out and prescribed for him; and 
that perseverance and obstinacy, which have 
proved the ruin of so many kings, were, with 
him, only the means of preserving him in the 
course which, amidst much incidental misery 
and temporary discomfiture, really gave stability 
to his own government, developed the national 
character, and Jaid the foundation of a happier 
futurity, by the formation of a moral existence 
for the French people. In this developement, 
the history of the reign of Louis XIV. really 
consists. Around that fact the endless tissue 
of intrigues, personalities, and littlenesses—so 
amusing, yetindividually so purpaseless—congre- 
gate, and becoine crystallized (so to speak) into 
an order and a meaning. 

Had the people, at the time when these events 
were preparing, been possessed of wealth, edu- 
cation, or political power, or had the muni- 
cipal and judicial systems of the empire been 


feudality might have given rise to a consti- 
tutional government. But the precise reverse 
was the case. 
the word, was as yet to be created: education 
was almost exclusively possessed by the clergy 


without the means, and still more without the 
machinery, for diffusive communication. The 
democratic element was therefore powerless and 
inert. In all the factious proceedings of the 
Parisians themselves, in which they were uni- 





really of a popular character, the downfall of 
Society, in the modern sense of 


—or, at best, was a purely personal distinction, | 


formly the tools of individuals, there is no trace 


of a rational object or a master idea. Hatreds 
too well founded, or an admiration hastily ac- 
corded and capriciously withdrawn, were the 
mainsprings of popular action; and the conse- 
quence was, outrage for the moment, repentance 
and punishment for the future. In such a state 
of things, a powerful government was essential 
to the possibility of a happier future; and the 
splendours and the extravagance of a court, 
though adopted perhaps to tame and to corrupt a 
turbulent aristocracy, supplied a great national 
and political want, by hastening and diffusing 
the taste for civil life, and for domestic enjoy- 
ments. The court of Louis XIV., with all 
its immorality and barbarous refinement, was 
still a college of manners, of sentiment, and of 
taste. Compared with the courts of Francis I. 
and Henry IV., that of Louis was far in 
advance in genuine humanity and civilization: 
and that society which listened with rapture to 
the productions of Racine and of Molicre, and 
which produced the philosophy of La Roche- 
foucauld, and the letters of Madame de Sevigné, 
was a vast improvement on the gloomy ferocity 
of the League. The rapidity with which this 
new state of intellect burst forth, proves two 
facts :—first, that the nation was prepared to 
receive a new impression; and secondly, that 
Louis, in putting himself at the head of the 
movement, was hurried on by the current of 
events, and was as much a passive agent, as an 
active provoker of the changes in progress. 





The same may likewise be shown to have been 
| the case in relation to the foreign wars, which 
have usually been imputed exclusively to the 
| vices of the monarch. Commenced and pro- 
tracted in obedience to his passions, they yet 
had national objects in view; they drew forth 
and flattered the new-born feeling of nationality, 
till they carried it to a morbid excess ; while, by 
the demand for money which war occasioned, 
they rendered the developement of agriculture 
and of commerce an absolute necessity. How- 
ever ill then we may—nay, we must—think of 
the bigoted voluptuary who divided his long life 
between the seraglio and the confessional, and 
of the scoundrel who burned the Palatinate, 
and dragooned his Protestant subjects and ex- 
pelled them, we must still admit that the monarch 
and his policy were a necessity, in the only 
species of civil improvement of which France 
was then capable. 


In the two volumes which Mr. James has put 
forth, and which relate solely to the regency and 
the early growth of the power of Mazarin, no 
opportunity has occurred for developing his 
historical theory of the reign: from the speci- 
men, however, which they afford, we are led to 
suspect either that he has not formed any deep 
views on the subject, or that it is no part of his 
design to compete with the continental histo- 
rians. Judging by the ex pede [Terculem rule, 
we are inclined to believe that the first design 
of the work arose out of a desire to embody, in 
a marketable form, the garnered harvest of his 
reading for his novel of ‘ Richelieu;’ for it seems 
to us little more than a cento of translated anec- 
dotes, strung together by a narrative, wanting, 
of course, in all the charm of the Mottevilles 
and the De Retzes, so wholly incommunicable in 
translation. We are inclined also to fear, that 
| this narrative is deficient even in clearness, and 

that it will not enable the mere English reader 
| to form distinct ideas, either of individuals, in- 
terests, or events. In conclusion, we must ex- 
press a hope that Mr. James, as he advances, 
will warm with his subject, and rise to a higher 
| tone of historical philosophy. 
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The Nabob’s Wife, by the author of ‘ Village Re- 
miniscences."—The publishers, the critical few, and 
the reading many, are agreed, we believe, that the 
dynasty of fiction in England is, at present, “nodding 
to its fall.” But the happy confidence of those who 
write continues unabated ; tale after tale being put 
forth, which even in the palmy days of novelhood, 
could hardly have claimed attention, and which will 
now die and be forgotten in the very hour of their 
appearing. In ‘The Nabob’s Wife,’ for example, 
there is no offence, though some improbability in the 
story—but its characters, scenes, and incidents, have 
been all displayed a thousand times before; nor is 
there sufficient grace or elegance about the style, to 
make us forget from how many familiar sources they 
have been borrowed. 

Fragments and Fancies, by the Lady E. Stuart 
Wortley.— Whether the excessive fertility of Lady 
E. 8. Wortley’s pen be, in some measure, owing to 
the solicitation and approval of partial friends, we 
cannot even guess. Here, however, we are, for the 
twentieth time, called upon to lament it: and it is 
fruitless, we fear, tosay more. This present volume, 
however, is more satisfactory than many among its 
predecessors, because it contains some of Lady E. S. 
Wortley’s earlier poems, which were written with a 
self-distrust and care, which, of late, seem to have 
been cast to the winds. We do not, however, re- 
member the following short poem,—and shall there- 
fore do ourselves the pleasure of extracting it. 

Music and Memory. 

"Tis the sweet strain I heard in days of yore !— 

That soft sweet strain calls back those days once more, 

And while its blessed breathings richly float, 

Some long-lost feeling lives in every note. 

Oh! were I blest as | of old was blest, 

These sounds might not distract the awakened breast ; 

Then, then might I those strains untortured drink : 

Rut now each note seems an electric lin 

To bind my present to my shadowy past, 

With sweet, sweet shock, that makes me shrink aghast. 

Not only floats this strain i’ the haunted air, 

The Music of old Memories trembles there: 

Aye—in the pale blue haunted air around 

There floats a Music far past that of Sound! 

And for awhile its power triumphant flings 

Beauty, and Joy, and Glory o'er all things! 

Yet a pale Beauty—faint, and vague, and strange, 

A melancholy Joy, and full of change; 

And a most shadowy Glory, such as dwells 

Round setting suns that smile their last farewells 

’Mid gathering clouds, which gloomily forestall 

The approach of Night, and weave Day’s funeral-pall— 

Oh! thou Sweet Strain I heard and loved of yore, 

Wake these vain Memories of the past no more ! 

A Royal Dream of the Ninth of November, by 
the Wooden Spoon.—Here is a lively rhymester, 
aspiring enough in his slumbers to fancy him- 
self the Lady of the Guildhall féte, and suffi- 
ciently pleased with his vision, on awaking, to lay it 
before the public. Of course, there is not much to 
be said in praise or blame of such a trifle of the 
moment—two fragments will show its texture :— 


Well, forth we go, 
In state, from our palace at Pimlico, 
Through St. James’s, and down the Strand, 
Where the windows were crowded, on either hand, 
With bright-eyed dames, and gay cavaliers, 
Who, strange to say, though all in fiers, 
Made the welkin ring with their loyal cheers. 
While itinerant venders of various wares, 
With their portable shops, 
Cried ** Peppermint drops,” 
*¢ Victoria medals,” and ‘* Penny cigars.” 
The great Unwashed never looked so clean ; 
For they, in honour of England's hope, 
That morning laid out an estate in soap; 
Long and stout 
Was their gallant shout, 
** Long live Victoria, Britain’s Queen !” 
* * * * 


It chanced that, as into the hall we went, 
There fell from our dress a rich ornament, 
Which being, alas! 
As brittle as glass, 
Was shivered, of course, into twenty sections ; 
And thus jewels fine, 
From Golconda’s mine, 
Were rolling, like bon-bons, in all directions. 
We were terribly vexed, but did not look glum, 
Inasmuch as ’twould scarcely a queen become ; 
So we smiled, as in sport, 
And exclaimed ‘* N’importe!” 
But we made a vow that the thoughtless jade, 
Who better should fasten our pins and buckles, 
Should get, for her pains, a smart rap on the knuckles, 
That such careless tricks might no more be played. 
By good luck, ere we quitted the festive board, 
Our truant jewels were all restored, 
As perfect and bright as our jeweller mounted them; 
Not a stone was missing, for Sutherland counted them. 





Camus on the Teeth of Wheels.—Under this very 
unpromising title, we have a very beautiful specimen 
of mathematical analysis applied to mechanical 
science, worthy of a scholar like Camus, who, at the 
early age of twelve years, gave lectures on mathematics 
at Paris. The additions by the editor are valuable,— 
especially his complete investigation of the proper 
generating circle of the epicycloid for forming the 
teeth of wheels. 

Walford’s Book of Psalms.—The translation cor- 
rects many errors in the authorized version, but the 
notes seem to carry the spiritualizing of simple pas- 
sages to a dangerous extent. 

The Antiquities of Athens.—This little volume 
contains no less than seventy plates,—including plans, 
sections, elevations, and details,—selected and re- 
duced from the great work of Stuart, together with 
accompanying descriptions. It cannot fail to do good 
service, by spreading abroad a knowledge of the true 
principles of the beautiful in architecture. 

Bennett's Geometrical Illustrations.—This is a very 
useful guide to architects and artists, for altering the 
dimensions of figures in a given ratio, or changing one 
figure into another of the same area. 

The Gospel History of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by Lucy Barton, with a preface by Bernard 


Barton.—We have always preferred, for:the use of | 





the young, the Bible in its integrity and simplicity, to | 


any new version. Lucy Barton, however, has here 
produced one of the best books of the kind we re- 
member to have seen; her narrative is plain and 


graceful, and written in a reverential spirit. Some of 


the beautiful engravings which formerly illustrated 
the Iris, appear once again in this volume. 

A Visit to the British Museum.—Intended, we pre- 
sume, to interest young persons, and inform the unin- 
formed. The book is neatly got up, and prettily illus- 
trated, and we hope it may serve the purpose in- 
tended, but we doubt it. Both young and old dislike 
the form of question and answer—a plain straight- 
forward narrative would have answered better. 

The Juvenile Budget, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall.—These 
stories are chiefly collected from the Juvenile Forget- 
Me-Not, and longsince received our word of commen- 
dation ; but thus collected, and illustrated, they form 
a very pretty and pleasant volume, and will be a 
most welcome present to our young friends. 

Investigation, or Travels in the Boudoir, by Caroline 
A. Halsted.—This is a pleasant, useful book for the 
young, and, independent of its own value, may be 
accepted as.a hint by parents who educate their 
children at home, how to instruct, by means of the 
thousand objects of daily life assembled around them, 
the real nature and origin of which are in many 
cases but little understood. : 

Tales about Wales.—The first edition of this 
little book, which, it appears, was intended for a 
companion to Scott’s *Taies of a Grandfather,’ 
seems to have escaped us. Captain Hall has edited 
the work, and in an amusing preface explicitly 
sets forth to what extent his cares over it have ex- 
tended; he contrives, too, with his usual skill, to 
interest us in what interests him, the fortunes and 
success of its authoress. 

Bible Quadrupeds, with 16 engravings, by S. Wil- 
liams.—This is the first of a series of little volumes 
illustrative of the Natural History of the Bible, to 
be followed by one on Birds, and another on Botany. 
On the whole we have been pleased with it—the 
design is good, the illustrations are good, and the 
work well written. 

Elements of Chemistry, §c., by Thomas Graham. 
Part I., containing Heat, Light, and Chemical No- 
menclature and Notation.— Catechism of Chemistry, 
by Hugo Reid.—Chemical Recreations.—Part I., 
Chemical Manipulation, and Analysis of the Blow- 
pipe.—Introduction to Chemistry, translated from the 
German of Dr. Justus Liebig—We have so recently 
been called on to notice elementary works on che- 
mistry, that we may be excused, “ at this late period 
of the session,” from entering into any elaborate ob- 
servations on the present occasion. Fortunately, 
chemistry is one of those subjects which afford a field 
neither for passion and prejudice, nor for mystery 
and humbug. Its facts are closely connected with 
the “ best interests” of the pocket ; and no error can 
be committed respecting them, that may not turn 
out exceedingly expensive in its consequences: its 
teachers, therefore, may be safely left to find their 





ee 
level in the market. Of the three works whos 
titles stand at the head of this notice, that of Mr, 
Graham is remarkable for lucid simplicity, and that 
absence of exaggerated pretension, which might 
have been excused in consideration of the high repy. 
tation of its author. It is the work of one used to 
teach, and to take a strict account of his own id 

before he attempts to communicate them to others, 
It is probably intended as a class book—and if 

it is well adapted to its specific purpose. We shall 
look forward, with pleasure, to the appearance of the 
succeeding numbers. The ‘Catechism of Chemis. 
try’ is also the production of one advantageously 
known as a popular lecturer, and as a valuable 
agent in the great attempt to introduce natural phi- 
losophy into the common course of instruction for 
youth, It is equally remarkable for brevity and 
perspicuity ; and, if employed, as such works should 
be, not for the acquirement, but for the fixation of 
ideas, as a book of reference and correction, it 
will prove a cheap benefaction to junior students, 
The ‘Chemical Recreations’ has pretensions pecu- 
liarly its own. Besides the usual information con- 
cerning the practical details of chemical manipulation, 
it professes to teach improvements in the economy 
and application of apparatus. To this subject, the 
author says that he has been led by the commenda 
tions he has received of “some new chemical 


| apparatus, of which, in a species of chemico-com- 


mercial experiments, I have superintended the manu- 
facture, with an endeavour so to combine and organize 
it, as to reduce the expense of apparatus to such a 
degree, as to make the introduction of chemical 
tuition into schools no longer to be dreaded by 
teachers, as they have hitherto dreaded it, asa certain 
source of pecuniary loss.” It is only necessary to 
add, on the same authority, that the amendments 
introduced into the present edition “are to such an 
extent, and of such a character, as to constitute a new 
work.” The object here proposed is one well worthy 
the consideration of those engaged in the advocacy 
of national education. The annexation of a succinct 
and economical chemical apparatus to every esta- 
blishment for the education of artizans, is a deside. 
ratum, if not an absolute necessity, to the accom. 
plishment of the scheme proposed by the best judges 
of the subject. The habitual. love of order and 
arrangement among the Germans is evident in Dr, 
Liebig’s work, and these are advantages by which the 
student must benefit. 

Bryce’s Algebra.—The arrangement of the rules in 
this treatise is simple and perspicuous, and the 
examples are well selected. 

Reiner’s Lessons on Form.—This is a very good 
introduction to geometry, written on Pestalozzi’s 
system. The plan has stood the test of experience, 
and we have ourselves proved its efficacy. 

Bachhoffner’s Chemistry applied to the Fine Arts, 
—aA description of the chemical composition and 
mode of manufacturing pigments for artists. 

The Liverpool and Birmingham Railway Com- 
panion.—A faithful and carefully-executed manual, 
and it is all the more needful for the traveller to 
know what lies on either hand of the path on which 
he journeys, now that he is whirled along at a rate 
which hinders him from making any very deliberate 
observations for himself. The times of starting &c., 
are here duly set forth. 

Clarke and Lewis's Parliamentary and Newspaper 
List—contains a list of the Members of the House 
of Commons, and of the English, Irish, and Scotch 
papers. The political tendency of the Members, and 
of the papers, is shown at a glance—the Conservatives 
being printed in blue ink, the Liberals in red ink, and 
the unattached, as they may be called, in black. 
It may be had either on a broad sheet for an office, 
or on canvas folded like a map. 

New South Wales.—The interest which the public 
take in our colonies is general, and not special; many 
questions therefore, though of great local importance, 
are not likely to awaken attention here beyond the 
walls of parliament,and we cannotconsent to keepsuch 
subjects alive by discussions as endless as publications 
on them. For the information of those who are 
particularly interested, we may mention as among 
the more important works lately issued,‘ New South 
Wales, its present State and future Prospects ; being 
aStatement, with Documentary Evidence, submitted 
in support of Petitions to His Majesty and Parlia- 
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—_ 
ment,—‘The Felonry of New South Wales, — 
‘Transportation and Colonization,’ by Dr. Lang,— 
‘Qn Abolishing Transportation,’ by S. Bannister — 
and the ‘Second Report on the Western Australian 
Association.” 

Natural History.—This is a subject we do not like 
to touch on—speaking from experience, we should 
say, the writers on it are pre-eminently the genus 
irritabile. There was our first venture w ith Mr. 
Rennie, but he is forgotten—after that came Captain 
Brown, and the Miscellany—then Mr. Swainson, a 
man of undoubted ability, though of overweaning pre- 
tension, somewhat troubled with crotchets, bad Latin, 
and worse temper; and in truth the writers appear 
to have an equal dislike of our criticism, and they or 
their publishers now insist on informing us what we 
oughtto say. Thus, wesometime since received a copy 
of a Natural History, by the Rev. W. Tiler, accom. 
panied by a note signed “R. Aked,” in which the 
writer obligingly observed, “You may safely say of 
the work, that it is the neatest and che: upest of the 
kind ever offered to the public: it may be recom- 
mended as a class-book for schools, and as being well | 
adapted for Sunday school libraries.” We have since 
been favoured with three pages of criticism and com- | 
mentary from the publishers of Macgillivray’s British 
Birds, who assure us that the work is “ more original | 
and very superior to any other work in the language” 

| 





—that “extracts from his popular account of the 
habits of the bivis would be very interesting to the | 
Journal reader, as well as extracts from his ‘ Les- 
sons’;"—that “it is really the only work from which 
a student can obtain a correct knowledge of orni- 
thology, and the minute descriptions must interest 
men of seience.” Now we were much inclined to 
offer a modest testimony to the ability of Mr. 
Macgillivray, although we should assuredly have 
reproved that arrogant assumption of superiority, 
which is but too evident throughout his work: and 
to have acknowledged the zeal, perseverance, and | 


| of Louis XIV., 


ability, with which he has pursued his subject, and 
the value of his descriptions of anatomical and phy- 
siological structure; but after reading this: letter, 
we gave up the idea in despair of doing justice to a 
work “ superior to any in the language.” 

Progress of Publication——Of works heretofore 
noticed as in course of publication, we may mention 
as now complete, Martin’s British Colonial Library, 
in ten cheap volumes, and Bell’s British Quadrupeds, 
in one—this _ however, though complete in itself, 
forms part of a series, to be worthily continued 
by Yarrell’s British Birds, which is now in course of 
publication. The eighth volume of Mr. Smith's Ca- 
talogue Raisonné has also been late ‘ly published, and 
contains notices of the works of Nicholas Poussin, 
Claude Lorraine, and Greuze: it will be completed 
by a supplementary volume, to contain notices of such 
pictures as have come under observation during its 
progress. 

List of New Books.—Stanley’s History of Birds, new 
edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. cl.— Young Ladies’ Friend, new edit. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Powell’s Connexion of Natural and 
Divine Truth, demy 8vo. 9s. bds.—Female Efforts En- 
couraged, fc. 2s. 6d. cl.—Biddulph’s Plain Sermons, 
Ist series, 3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—James’s Life and Times 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.— Love, by the Authoress 


| of ¢ Flirtation,’ 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Cooper’s 
Sketches from Nature, imp. 4to. mor. 31s. 6d. hf-bd.— 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers, new edit. post Svo. 


8s. 6d. bds.— Barrow’s Life and Correspondence ot Admiral 
Earl Howe, with! Portraits and Fac-similes, post 8vo. 12s, cl. 
—Powell on Wills, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. bds.—Anglo-India ; 
Social, Moral, and Political, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s.—Lllustra- 
tions of the History and Practices of the Thugs, 8vo. 15s.— 

East India Register, 1838, 10s.—Dick’s Cele »stial Scene ry, 


12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Memorial from a Christian Friend, 
64mo. Is. 6d. silk.—Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Vol. Vi., 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Divine Emblems after the 


Fashion of Quarle, with Etchings, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Carlile on the Divine Origin, &c. of the Holy Scriptures 
—Woolhouse’s Supplement to every Almanack, with 
Chart of the Paths of the Planets, for 1838, 4to. swd. 3s.— 
Revers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide, roy. 8vo. 5s, 6d, bds.— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XCVILI. (Animals in 
Menageries, by Swainson),6s. 








Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, ~ 37 successive 


hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of Decembe 


r, 1837, and ending 6 P.M. of the follow ing day. 


(Greenwich mean time.) 


By Mr. J. D. Roserton, Assis 
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= bt Lees Old | attacn.| e er, Dew | Rain | 

Otwerva- \ Flint ' Crown ; ater x ny Standard Ther. |W eid Dry Point.| in Wind. | REMARKS. 

tion. | Glass. Glass. | “| Barom, | BulbTher. |Inches, 

6,a.M.| 29.706 | 29.698 | 48.6 | 42.7 | 29.746 48.7 | 02.5 42 | N | Vibert trokes high wind. ee 

7, «. | 29.761 | 29.753 | 48.8 | 42.3 29.798 | 48.7 | 03.0 | 44 | N | Coonocneaietiie senaneiee® 

8, .. | 29.840 | 29.832 | 48.5 | 42.4 | 29.877 | 48.5] 02.8 | 40 | N | Overcast—high wind, 

9, .. | 29.917 | 29.907 | 48.3 | 42.2} 29.948 | 48.3] 02.6 | 42 | N | Cloudy—high wind, 

10, .. | 29.972 | 29.962 | 48.3 | 42.5 | 30.006 | 48.3} 02.9 12 N Ditto _— ditto. 

ll, .. | 30.020 | 30.012 | 48.4 | 42.8 | 30.061 | 48.4| 03.2 | 40 N | Ditto ditto. 

12, -- | 30.034 | 30.026 | 48.4 | 42.7 | 30.075 | 48.4) 03.3 41 N | Heavy broken clouds—brisk wind. 

1, P.M. 30.059 | 30.051 | 48.4 | 43.2 | 30.107 48.5| 04.1 | 40 NNE | Fine—light clouds with brisk wind. 

2, .. | 30.074| 30.066 | 48.2 | 43.4} 30.113 | 48.3] 04.0 | 42 NNE | Lightly overcast—brisk wind. 

3, .. | 30.113 | 30.103 | 47.7 | 43.0 | 30.148 | 48.0| 03.4 | 41 | NNE Ditto ditto. 

4, .. | 30.134| 30.124 | 47.5 | 42.7 | 30.172 | 47.6} 03.4 | 41 NNE Ditto ditto. 

5, «. | 30.208 | 30.200 | 47.3 | 42.6 | 30.247 | 47.3) 03.8 | 41 NNE Ditto ditto. 

6, .. | 30.222 | 30.210 | 47.4 | 42.3 | 30.255 | 47.4| 03.0 | 44 NE Ditto ditto. 

Taiee | 30.162 | 30. 152 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 30.198 | 47.3} 03.2 | 42 Ditto ditto. 

8, .. | 30.170 | 30.162 | 47.5 | 41.2 | 30.208 | 47.3| 02.6 | 45 Ditto ditto. 

- os 30.198 | 30. 188 | 47.3 | 41.0 | 30.233 | 47.3} 02.2 | 45 Ditto ditto. 

10, .. | 30.226 | 30.214 | 47.3 | 42.3 | 30.261 | 47.0) 02.8 | 50 Ditto ditto. 

ll, .. | 30.220 | 30.210 | 47.3 | 42.2 | 30.251 | 47.3} 02.8 | 48 Ditto ditto. 

12, .. | 30.195 | 30.187 | 48.4 | 42.0 | 30.235 | 47.6| 02.5 | 44 Ditto ditto. 

1, a.M.| 30.186 | 30.176 18.2 | 41. rdf 30.220 | 47.6| 02.6 | 46 Ditto ditto. 

2, .. | 30.170 | 30.160 | 48.2 | 41.7 | 30.204 | 47.7} 02.3 | 41 Ditto ditto. . 

3, .. | 30.153 | 30.143 | 48.0 | 41.5 | 30.196 | 47.7| 02.4 | 42 Ditto ditto. 

4, .. | 30.133 | 30.125 | 48.0 | 41.8 | 30.170 | 47.7 | 02.6 | 43 Ditto ditto. 

5, +» | 30.112} 30.104 | 48.0 | 42.3 | 30.148 | 47.9| 02.6 | 45 Ditto ditto. 

6, .. | 30.090 | 30.080 48. 3 | 42.7 | | 30.126 | 48.0; 02.3 44 S Ditto—wind somewhat abated. 

7, .. | 30.076 | 30.07 0| 48.3 | 43.2|30.117| 48.3} 02.1 | 43 SSW Ditto—light wind. 

8, .. | 30.063 | 30.055 | 48.6 | 44.0 | 30.107 | 48.5} 022 | 45 SSW | clonay—tight wind. 

n -. | 30.051 | 30 "045 | 48.7 | 44.9 | 30.095 | 48.6| 02.1 | 44 SSW aoe dine 

, +» | 30.040 | 30.030 | 49.0 | 45.7 | 30.083 | 49.0| 01.6 | 46 SSW itto ditto. 

ll, .. | 30.016 | 30 006 | 50.0 | 46.8 | 30.057 | 50.2} 01.8 | 47 SSW_ | Ovrt.—very fine rain—It. brisk wind 

12, .. | 29.991 | 29.983 | 50.2 | 47.0 | 30.041 | 50.4} 01.5 | 46 SSW | Dito ditto ditto. 

1, P.M.| 29.966 | 29.956 | 49.8 | 47.6 | 30.014 50.3) O1.1 | 46 SW | Ditto ditto ditto. 

2, «. | 29.940 | 29.932 | 49.7 | 48.7 | 29.990 | 50.0} O15 | 47 SW | Ditto ditto ditto, 

3, ... | 29.923 29.913 | 49.6 | 48.7 | 29.972 | 50.0) 01.5 | 48 SW__| Overcast—deposition—light wind, 

4, .. | 29.905 | 29.895 | 49.7 | 49.2 | 29.948 | 50.2/ 01.1 50 Ss Ditto—light brisk wind. 

5, «. | 29.896 | 29.884 | 49.8 | 49.9 | 29.944] 50.2; 01.0 | 51 Ss Ditto ditto. 

6, .. | 29.888 | 29.882 | 49.9 | 50.5 | 29.930 | 50.3) 01.3 | 50 s Ditto ditto. 
EE EEE me “a ae * The ee om wasn ory brit at, show- 
130.049 | 30.040 | 48.5 | 43.9 | 30.089 | 48.4! 02.5 | 44 ing herself at intervals. 











Note-—The Barometer stood, the evening previous to the commencing of the Observations, as follows (at 9 p.M.): Flint 


Glass, 29.302 ; Crown Glass, 29.298 ; 


Old Barometer, 29.328. 


On the 18th, 19th, and 20th instant, there were very heavy gales accompanied with rain. 


NEW YEAR’S SONG. 
Waken, Song! while bright and high 
Ancient Winter's bowl is crowned ; 
Come, true hearts! his wrath defy, 
While a noble pledge goes round. 
By our gallant fathers gone, 
Here, to guard a maiden’s throne, 
Vow we arms of manhood stout, 
Hearts, that shall like swords flash out,— 
if but evil think to stain 
With one wrong her gentle reign ; 
Come, with loud and loving cheer 
Wish our Queen a blithe new year ! 
Bounteous stars! with powerful spell, 
For a nation’s hope, combine, 
All the precious gifts which dwell 
In the field—the flood—the mine. 
Spring, be kind ;—she loveth flowers— 
Cherish hers with sweetest showers ; 
Summer, from thy mellowest horn, 
Paint her fruits, and gild her corn ; 
Teeming garden, loaded wain, 
Symbol forth her prosperous reign ; 
Earth, and Air, and Ocean, hear! 
Give our Queen a rich new year ! 
Shield her, saints! Old England’s crown 
Decks her brow—no bauble gay ; 
All the joys to girlhood known 
Left her—’twas but yesterday ! 
King of Kings! her daily trust, 
Anchor on the pure and just, 
And in visions round her bed, 
Lead, by night, the sainted dead : 
Thus with guardian power ordain, 
Straight toward Heaven, her glorious reign. 
Guide, and Lord, and Father, hear! 
Give our Queen a good new year! 
H. F. Cuontey. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Berlin. 
Cu ARLOTTENBERG, @ POY al casino, about three miles 


| out of town, would be a pleasant no less than a pretty 





drive through the Thiergarten, but that this monar- 
chical grove is turned into a nursery of stinging gnats 
by pools almost as thick as tanpits together, and as 
little aromatic : were we to judge from the hue of 
these Stygian puddles and the Spree, heaven must 
rain coal-wash here as it does at Wolverhampton, 
You are posed to divine the state-reason (everything 
is matter of police in Prussia—the very grass, I be- 
lieve, has a passport for appearing in the country, 
which makes it so scarce) that encourages such a 
soutce of contagion, and keeps a standing plague of 
frogs and flies, which some few cartloads of dust 
would quell, to annoy the people. Whatever it be, 
the like system seems to prevail throughout Prussia : 
from Cologne to Berlin itself inclusive, every town 
deserves the name and reputation of Auld Reekie, 
their sewers lying always open as mountain-rivulets, 
but smelling to heaven far less freshly ; their efflu- 
vium would poison its healthfullest gales did they 
hear the very breath of life. Cholera and consump- 
tion are in every kennel. But Berlin, forsooth, is 
flat, and no way to drain it! were there a will, there 
would be not one, but one thousand ways. At Char- 
lottenberg we find a little of the same Mad-Tom pro- 
pensity to green-mantled pools; several beset the 
grow 1ds which, although free to the public, must be 
rendered by this means, instead of an agreeable resort 
for human creatures, an elysium only for reptiles. 
One has to seratch like a Lazarus, in lieu of medi- 
tating like a Plato. The casino, a kind of cottage- 
palace, rustic enough : the gardens of as much love- 
liness as tall trees, fresh-blooming flowers, and plen- 
teous foliage, when left pretty much at liberty, are 
sure to produce. But there is a solemn and a sacred 
air about this spot that whispers to your heart the 
presence of something which hallows it; here indeed 
may be said to exist the White Lady whom legends 
have attached to the House of Brandenburg—no 
messenger of death, however, no fantastic vision— 
the spirit of what was once living greatness, good- 
ness, and beauty, haunts her former retreat; the 
shade of the unfortunate Lovrsa still continues to 
wander through these bowers, imparting a deeper 
silence, a mystery more dim, to their seclusion. In 
one of their quietest recesses is her image and her 
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shrine. Hither her subjects come on continual pil- 
grimage to pay their tribute of reverence, pity, and 
affection: hither comes every traveller whose heart 
ever bled with human sympathy, or pulse throbbed 
with a chivalrous feeling, or even whose fancy glowed 
with romantic interest. Down a broad majestic walk, 
lined by willows, cypresses, and other mournful trees, 
you proceed to a small temple of Doric simplicity, 
and beautiful material—gray marble-like granite, 
which takes a clear bright polish, into which you can 
see as into a mirror. Within this little sequestered 
fane lies the monument of Queen Louisa, but not 
her tomb, for by a practical epigram, whose irony 
was no doubt unintended, she who died of sorrow 
and deep-felt cares, is buried at Sans Souci! The 
monument, wholly marble, consists of an altar, co- 
vered with a white pall, on which reclines, at full 
length, a female figure of heroic size: her arms are 
folded, her legs crossed, her head turned a little to 
the right side on a pillow, in the attitude and com- 
posure of sleep. This is Rauch’s celebrated statue 
of the late Queen. While ruminating over the me- 
morial and its origin, I could not help but murmur 
to myself the famous lines on Michaclangelo’s statue 
(Grato m’é il sonno, §¢.) which seemed to have found 
a real application here— 
Grateful to me is sleep—the s! 
Vet more !——Whilst Injury and Shane endure, 
To see, to feel them not is gain secure: 
Wherefore awake me not—sigh and pass on! 


eep of stone 


It is almost like dismembering the dead to ana- 
lyze the statue; but study of art being so much the 
object of my tour, I am driven to commit the sacri- 
lege. As a work, then, of so much renown, this 
statue disappointed me: it appears by no means to 
deserve its laurels; nor to divide the palm of modern 
German sculpture with Dannecker’s Ariadue, but to 
leave it whole upon her brow. Although the face 
be pretty and placid, there is nothing about it of 
particular interest—nothing characteristic of the 
person, or suggestive of her story—nothing to mark 
the dignity of the Queen, save hatchments round 
the altar, her expression being inanimate, and her 
form inelegant: yet both are ideal to a certain de- 
gree. That hand lying beneath her left breast may 
have been designed as significant of her fute—heart- 
brokenness; and if so, there would be a sentiment in 
the figure, which otherwise has none: but dilettantes 
are apt to invent merits as well as overlook them. 
Again, the head lies ill at ease, the neck is stiff, the 
drapery broken up like a sheaf well threshed. Any 
schoolgirl could have told the sculptor that to cross 
the legs rather became a country hoyden than a lady, 
or, if he call this but a Chesterfield critique, let him 
consult Winckleman, who pronounces such an atti- 
tude only fit for clowns and clownish divinities. Mi- 
nutize apart, the statue leaves no charm upon the 
mind, tends instead to dissolve what the visitor came 
with: any interest felt in beholding the figure is de- 
rived from the original and her story. I must be 
forgiven this saturnine avowal of my disappointment: 
expectation once raised cannot be trifled with. Far 
better than this statue is the one, also by Rauch, at 
Sans Souci, because few of the above obje 
against a mere fac-simile of nature: indeed, so closely 
has the sculptor followed her lines, that his clay- 














model seems a cast taken after death, and his statue | 


the body itself become stone. To judge from this 
portrait, Louisa could have had little of the romantic 
or regal bearing which imzgination hestows on her: 
plump, buxom. and comfortable, with much sweet- 
ness of expression, and some beauty, she has a 
Gretchen air about her rounded forms and suug h 
liments—is scarce a Perdita, for mingled royalty and 
rusticity, but at most a Queen of the May. Her bust, 
however, taken in earlier years, looks decidedly pen- 
sive and presageful of sorrow; it strikes at once as 
that of a person to whom keen feelings would likel 

enough prove daggers 
would he sure to go 











tl irough her heart. 

Of Rauch’s three port rait-statues in the Linden 
Street, I must speak with less praise : 
indeed 
but this is a sinister compliment—no style can be 
worse, 


they do credit 


and bombastic demeanour a certain Parisian bridge, 
and which a late sense of their exquisite absurdity 
has removed, I hope to the limekiln. Maréchals 


Bulow and Scharnhorst are in a tamer style, without 
being in a much purer. The reliefs on the three 
pedestals are clever. These statues front the Haupt- 
wache, or guardhouse, a small piece of architecture 
by Schinkel ; Tuscanising-Doric, almost as simple in 
composition as a die, yet novel and very pretty. 
Schinkel’s Bridge near at hand is also peculiarly 
elegant ; the parapets are bronze screens of graceful 
arabesque openwork, between polished supports of 
granite, quite as precious a material. One huge mass 
of this substance, called the Margrave-Stone, and 
found not 3erlin, where a large pebble is a 
lusus been hollowed into a cup, and 
placed before the Museum: it is twenty-two feet 
diameter, and for shape as clumsy as the bowl which 
Polyphemus scooped out of a maple log after he had 
lost his eye: it is all bottom «nd no brim, while 
every ist more cunning in his trade than a blind 
Cyclops must be aware that the grandeur and ele- 
gance of such a vase depends mainly on the ample 
curvature of the lip, just as a classical fabric depends 
for the same qualities on the p jection and fine 
overlapping of its cornice. Teck, brother of the 
poet, is a sculptor of name likewi he has, con- 
jointly with Rauch, produced the various large reliefs 
and roof statues which decorate Schinkel’s new struc 

tures, I did not attempt any particular examination 
of them, for that would have required time and a 
telescope ; but was satisfied iking one ge 0 
remark upon those compositions which embellish th 

tympanums, or triangular sunk pa ’ the pedi. 
ments, is called 
therefore 





far from J 
nature, has 
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These reliefs universally want whi 
breadth of style, Massiveness, and masses— 
want efiect: they are so little raised from the back- 
ground, or, when raised, are so frittered into many and 
small parts, that were they wrought by Prometheus 
himself, a spectator beneath would pass them over like 
so much filagree incrustation. The Louvre quadrangle 
is a good neighbouring instance of this error: its walls 
covered with and cut up into flat multilinear reliefs, 
whose numberless edges extch the colly, seem 
less to be sculptured there than scribbled. Surely we 
might learn a better princ iple of composition for 
spaces so distant, from the great Elgin relief which 
filled the pediment of the P anthon on? Ly ne ge 
ed figures, few, and simply comh 
each other, or when close (: 
one broad mass,—give that roup its pre-eminent 
grandeur, and must have rendered it, even at more 
than its due height, i impressive as a promontory : yet 
the Greeks prepared this for a station that may well 
be termed low in comparison with our elevated pedi- 
ments! The new Schauspiel-haus, or theatre, stands 
on a basement lofty enough for carriages to drive 
through a vault running under the portico floor, and 
over this tall portico rises another as facade to the 
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lich on any great mis sfortune | 


to the French or theatrical style of sculpture, | 


Bliicher especially belongs to the school of | 
those statues which disfigured by their banditti looks | 





uppermost gable; there are two wing-porticos like- 
wise as high as the front one: each of the four hasa 
pedi ment, and you may guess the second is some- 
what atrial: nevertheless the reliefs in all are as 
in some as crowded, intricate, 
and wiredrawn, as if they were to be seen at nose- 
level! What results? Meann ss and unintelligibility. 
They appear to be placed there for the sole purpose of 
and smoke-dust with their sharp con- 
sand multitude of members. I should not have 
olon ig on this su » but that the true prin- 
'p dim ntal decoration seems to have been 
n by unanimous consent of modern sculptors, 
though the in example has set it close before their 
eyes for at least a quarter of a century. For al ll their 
ffectiveness, might not the reliefs on Buckingh: 
Palace be put with equal judgment as many fect 
under as the: y are above the gr ‘he Schauspiel- 
oes not come by any means among M. 
Schinkel pot acer its Ionic portico reneats, 
in six columns, the Erectheian type of his Museum 
somewhat varied, and may be pronounced handsome: 
but the whole theatre is here: all the rest is mean, 
rom every sur- 
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creation. I believe the internal economy to je 
better: a large concert-room has obtained “ golden 
opinions from all sorts of people,” so I must not offer 
any brazen opinion of mine about it. Punning aside, 
let me once more entreat you will take the remarks 

made in these letters as mere impressions of a dilet. 
tante, who has no claim whatever to set up asa lez 
loquens or profound critic: if some few of them eon. 
tain their own proofs, drawn from undeniable general 
principles, they carry their credentials along with 
them ; for all the rest—the innumerable rest_I de. 
mand only the belief that they were formed with 
care and sincerity to the best of my power, and ar 
put forth because no person more competent seems 
of a mind to furnish information on the subject 
worthier public acceptance. Would foreign artists 
prefer being not known at all among us, to being 
known as s somewhi it less than Michael: ingelos and 
Raffi rels : . 

1 have a thoroughly old English admiration for 
those solid, comfortable, red-brick houses, at present 
out of fashion: their general warmth of tone, when 
properly relieved by white edgings and facings, has 
a Venetian effect of colour, a rich sombreness with- 
out dulness, genial and grateful to the eye. Few 
such houses remain in London, having almost every. 
where given place to these of pale brick or plaster, 
which the ladies of Pancras and Little Paddington 
think so genteel. At Berlin, hitherto a city of uni- 
versal plaster, M. Schinkel has ventured to raise 
two public edifices of red brick: it is not so mellow 
a red as ours, but rather. bright and harsh; he forgot, 
moreover, What Wren never neglected, to inlay i it 
with white along the dominant lines; consequently, 
his Architect ural Institute and New Church have a 
fierce glare about them, like that of a furnace in 
which embers are still glowing. ‘The former edifice, 
or Bau-Schule, is very original and very elegant: a 
lofty parallelopiped, pierced with windows of triple 
lights, battled atop, and every band, architrave, panel 
on the four sides, ornamented to profusion with 
appropriate devices in brick paste—a composition 
due likewise to the same artist. I thought the bat- 
tlement rather light, resembling one of cast-iron, 
which perhaps it is, as the famous Berlin foundry 
often comes in aid of the Fine Arts throughout 
Prussia. Nor could I well understand the gist of 
a double cornice, for if the use of the cornice be to 
deliver the drip, what use is the under one? Per- 
haps M. Schinkel could give a better reason than his 
desire to be original. He possesses a genius of great 
expansion—all the devices above-said are fruit of his 
own fancy: he is a sculptor also, and a painter, 
several of his works in marble and colours adorning 
the Institute saloons. Here, too, I was shown his 
designs for a set of Frescos toembellish the vestibule 
of his Museum. They consist of six finished water- 
colour drawings, full of German ingenuity and te- 
finement—perhaps too much so: their general 
subject, the Progress of Civilization. These works 
are all well drawn and painted—better coloured, 
likewise, than most German: the composition is too 
multifarious, needing simplicity, breadth, and masses, 
whence I fear it may prove confused and unimpres 
sive. Here are more figures to be painted on a few 
small panels, than fill the whole gable-end of the 
Sistine Chapel! 

M. Schinkel’s universalism displays itself further 
in the New Church, a Gothic construction, of mono- 
tonous red-brick likewise. It has a pentagonal 
choir, with lancet windows ; nave windows of four 
lights, with two trefoils and one cinquefoil above to 
form the head, no transom; at the West front two 
Towers. Within, the nave has corridore-aisles, one 
each side ; its clustered pilasters are carried up plain 
to their rich capitals; and the handsomely-groined 
roof shows its pink bricking between the ribs, all the 
rest of the interior being coated with cement. Were 
t my cue to adopt the common cant of criticism, I 
should declare “very creditable to the 
architect,” “a revival of the antique style in all its 
purity and perfection ;” but I cannot prevail upon 
myself to run the subject through a gauntlet of such 
fulsome superficialities. From this specimen, M. 
Schinkel would appear less fortunate in Gothic than 
in Classic The whole effect is at 

The towers are too short and 
chivolts ungraceful, yet not grandiose, 
1ickness; the exterior has scarce an OT 
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nament to give its ‘uniform redness, light and shadow, | 
yet is rather insipid than simple,—scarce one orna- 
ment except an open parapet, as flimsy as a fish- 
weir. ‘The apse-windows are lancet, while the nave 
are equilateral ; and there being no side-chapels, 
wings, OF other projections, to divide the one series 
from the other, this difference of form de 
symmetry, and becomes offensive. Inside, the win- 
dows are recessed perpendicularly and deeply, 
whence heaviness and dulness ensue, without bring- 
ing the mellow gloom so awfu al in old Gothic 
churches. I may add another fault of the interior, 
though not of the architect : 
three compartments, in a gilt wain 
half the choir from view. 
burnt, 


estroys the 


coting, stops out 


at pres sent there is no ‘beauty as substitute.— haa 3 
of this altar-piece, let us take a'glance at Painting 
the capital of Prussia. 

M. Begass holds the first station here among pro- 
fessors of the art. 
chief boast, and that of this city in matters pictorial. 
It consists of the Resurrection as a centre, with four 
Evangelists on four different panels 
These latter are by M. Schadow, and of good design 
as well as expression, particularly St. John. The 
centre- piece isitself ill-coloured,and the clair-obscure 
worse managed; a big, dull, yellow mass of light, 
in the middle, is no beauty-spot on the picture. 
Neither can I laud the composition, which has a 
superfluity of figures, nor the Chief One among 
them, who stands upon the tomb with a cross so long 


beside it. 


‘and so posited that it looks like a leaping-pole. I 


saw little of the usual continental merit in outline 
and modelling to make up for all these imperfec- 
tions. Some clair-obscure figures above the corridore 
arches, by M. Wach, seemed to me better, though of 
heathenish conception. 
Dom, by Begass, is still inferior, though time has 
done much to soften its harshness by almost blotting 
it out. There may be other productions which have 
earned the painter his repute, but their fame was 
not loud enough in the land to reach my ears. Let 
me add, that I have seen a portrait or two from his 
brush, displaying talent for works more humble than 
altar-pieces. 

A certain Consular collection, said to comprise 
the flower of Prussian cabinet-paintings, gave me no 
favourable impression about the native genius for 
this art. Minuteness of workmanship would seem 


its chief merit—petrifying frigidity of colour its chief 


defect : that can afford little ground for praise, this 
congeals every word of commendation which the 
warmest desire to be polite wrings from the visitor's 
gratitude. In speaking thus of Prussian pictorial 
talent, I do not mean to comprehend the Rhenish 
School at Diisseldorf, as it is scarce properly na- 
tional: indeed, the more tolerable works in this me- 
tropolitan collection are by Diisseldorf painters. 

I have now mentioned, I think, all the artistic 
objects which struck me as claiming particular 
notice—except the Sing Academy, a neat classic edi- 
fice, whose beauty is just fitted for the shade that 
screens it from too much exposure ; and the Kreuz- 
berg Monument, a cast-iron spire of Gothic pinna- 
cles and canopies, studded with statues; pretty 
enough, and would be more, if the figures did not 
look determined, by their attitudes, to make it a 
prodigy ; joint-production of Schinkel, Rauch, and 
others, set upon a suburb hillock, whence you have 
the best horizontal view of the city, and consecrated 
to the victims who fell last war in the cause of ven- 
geance and fatherland. 

Let me have done with Berlin.—Potzdam is like 
a west-end parish of it, that edged off from the 
flowing gutter, called the Spree, to the fresh-breath- 
ing stream of the blue, crystalline Havel, about 
twenty miles distant. Potzdam sewers, however, 
must still keep up their city conne xion, for they 

smell of the mother-town most generically. Its fine 
situation could not save it fron 1 decadence ; it be- 
came a desert when the spirit of the great Frederic 
departed—it has now the blank, bald air of some 
Egyptian catacomb, which a legion of Belzonis had 
disinterred from a mountain of sand. All his choice 
moveable works of art have been sent to the capital: 
some of the palaces are imposing, in the bad style 


a wa altar-piece, of | 


Were this showboard 
and the choir windows carried cown nearer | 
the floor, like those of Cologne or Aix cathedral, a | 
lightness and brilliancy would be obtained, for which | 


Said altar-piece is, I believe, his | 
| late occupied in making clea 


A second altar-piece at the | 





beloved by him ; one of the handsomest among his 
courtier’s hé/els furnished me with my dinner for 
half-a-crown. Here is a new Church by Schinkel: 
it has a good portico, as usual with him, while, as 
not unfrequent, the body of the structure cuts itself 
in two bya cornice half way up the height, and 
thus we have again one house over another, 
hat covering a hat! In the plai: 
a huge semicircular window, that of a 
Riding School, must comprise all its beauty in its 
utility ; the blind wall would have been handsomer, 
as a Cyclop’s forehead without its eve; at least, to 
an amateur it seems no felicitous way of yerying a 
blank by making a blot. Vrobably the plans and 
drawings of M. Schinkel’s fabrics may be familiar to 
our architects at home, who are compete nt to rescue 
them from an injurious charge, though they could 
not be more reluctant than I am to make it. 


such as 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
We have little room for gossip this week, and little 
to say; our whole thoughts and time have 
r shelves and a clear 
apparent, perhaps, but 
shake hands and part 


conscience—in labours not 
oppressive—and we now 


with old Anno Domini without muchin the way of 


arrears to upbraid ourselves with. His successor 
shall of course be welcome; and we may say 
already, that he comes open-handed like “a true 
prince,” with all the gallant bravery of youth, and 
something of its prodigality. We have already 
received Mr. Wilkinson's ‘ Egyptian Antiquities,’ 
* Memoirs of Holt the Trish Rebel,’ * A Diary of the 
Times of George IV.,’ the sixth volume of *The 
Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ Miss Lawrance’s *‘ Memoirs 
of the Queens of England,’ ‘ Illustrations of the 
History and Practice of the Thugs,’ and oth« oT less 
important works; so that there is good promise for 
the new year. 

Many personal friends, and all who take an interest 
in geographical discovery, will be happy to hear that 
Captain Alexander has arrived in town from the 
Cape, bringing with him the collection of objects in 
natural history, made during his journey to the 
northward. A rough outline of his route may be 
collected from the accounts heretofore published in 
this journal—(see pp. 849, 850, 865). 

Sir John Soane’s will has been at length proved ; 
and the personal property sworn to be under 140,000/. 
The executors, Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir John Ste- 
venson, and Mr. Higham, have renounced by power 
of attorney in favour of Mr. Bicknell, named in a 
codicil as one of the executors, and the will is proved 
by Mrs. Sally Conduitt, to whom he bequeaths 50007. 
with a request that she may be buried in the same 
vault with him. We intended to have given a 
copy of it, but there are few particulars that would 
interest the general reader, and we do not think our- 
selves justified in wasting so much space with merely 
a wearisome evidence of heartless self-will. 

We have just heard from Scotland of a discovery 
made by Mr. Ambrose Blacklock, Surgeon, of Dum- 
fries, of a cheap and easy method of transferring and 
reprinting books, engravings, and lithographs. The 
importance of such a discovery we need not dwell 
on, It is well known that with paper newly 
printed the impression may be transferred to stone 
merely by the aid of pressure ; printer’s ink, however, 
dries so quickly, that unless the transfer be made 
almost immediately the attempt will fail. But Mr 
Blacklock informs us that by a cheap chemical pro- 
cess, which he has discovered, the ink of prints and 
letter-press, however old and dry, may be expediti- 
ously brou; 
being transferred and printed from, with 


the nature of this chemical process is at present a 
secret, nor have we seen any printed work produced 
by these means. 

Such of our readers as frequent Regent Street 
must have observed a large pile of building growing 
up, of late, on the west side, soon after passing 
Oxford Street, and communiczting with one of the 
houses in Cavendish Square. This, we are informed, 
is about to be opened as an Institution for the Ad- 
vancement of the Arts and Practical Science, especially 
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“ht into a condition which admits of its | 
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slightest.degree injuring the original copy ; of course | 
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school. 

in connexion with Agriculture, Manufactures, and 

other branches of industry ; combining, in its results, 


—say the projectors,—many of the advantages of the 
Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, of Paris. 
The house in Cavendish Square will contain a 
Reading Room, Library, and accommodation for 
the meeting of persons feeling an interest in pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution, or desirous 
of acquiring knowledge of such new discoveries as 
may, from time to time, be made public. To it will 
be attached the Gallery, now building, which is to be 
127 feet long by 40 wide, and well adapted, we are 
informed, for the exhibition of novel and useful 
Models and Apparatus illustrative of various branches 
of Science, and their application to the Arts; with a 
Laboratory, Experiment Rooms, a Theatre for Lec- 
tures, Consultation Rooms for the use of inventors, 
patentees, persons wishing to make experiments, and 
persons secking information on any point of science. 

‘The Messiah’ was performed yesterday week by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, and went well—all 
things being taken into account. But, in the whole 
e fect, that force which belongs to clearness was 
sadly wanting. This fault may be partly ascribed to 
the ineligibility of Exeter Hall for musical purposes, 
—but more largely to the absence of energy and pre- 
cision on the part of the orchestra. 

A new Russian embassy is about to be sent to 
Khiva and Bokhara. It will be accompanied by 
several engineers, who are to survey the country be- 
tween the Caspian and the Oxus, with special refer- 
ence to the disputed question whether there was an 
ancient branch of that river which discharged itself 
into the Caspian Sea. The chief object of the em- 
bassy is to negotiate for the liberation of the Russian 
captives kidnapped by the Tatars, and sold as slaves 
in Khiva and Bokhara. 


NOW EXHIBITING, in the Ecypr1an HAtt, PiccapDI.Liy, 
the curious Collection made by the Party rec ently sent into the 
fertes rior of South Africa, by the * ape of “ood Hope Association, 

<ploring Central Africa. Amongst the very many interest- 
are some HI NDREDS of DR/ AW INGS, and a num- 
zed Vigures of the different NATIVES in their 
C “OS r'UMES.—Admittance, bs. 
+* The ‘proceeds to be applied in the promotion of further 
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SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Continued from p. 931. 

Tr was stated, that the Education Committee had 
completed an investigation into five parishes of West- 
minster—viz. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and the four 
parishes constituting the Strand Union under the 
Poor Law Act—viz. St. Clement’s Danes, St. Mary- 
le-Strand, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and the dis- 
trict of the Savoy. The population of these five 
parishes, according to the census of 1831, was 42,996 
—Vviz. 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ........ 23,732 
St. Clement’s Danes 11,578 
St. Mary-le-Strand . 2,052 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 5,203 
Wes MIEN oo ocacsaciasecs oe 431 


Total...... 42,996 

It was remarked as being much to be regretted, 
that no fair comparison can be instituted between 
the total population of this district, and the number 
of children in the schools ; first, because the number 
of inhabitants in the parishes examined has varied 
very much since the census of 1831, in consequence 
of the removal and alteration of streets about Charing 
Cross and the Strand ; and, secondly, because a con- 
siderable portion of the inhabitants consists of pro- 
fessional gentlemen and superior tradespeople, who 


| send their children into the suburbs, and to more 


distant parts of the country, for their education, 
The total number of schools in the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields is 49. 
Of which 44 are day schools, 
2 day and Sunday schools, 
and 3 Sunday schools. 

Of the 44 day schools, 2 are infant schools, 2 re- 
ceive three or four boarders each, and in 5 instruction 
is given to a few pupils in the evening. 

The number of scholars is 2131; 
boys, and 1088 girls. 

In St. Clement’s Danes there are 34 schools, from 
2 of which no reports could be obtained. Of the 
remainder, 31 are day schools, and 1 a Sunday 
‘Among the former are, one school receiving a 
few boarders, one infant school, and 3 schools in 
which instruction is given in the evening. 


that is, 1043 
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The number of scholars is 1116; that is, 473 
boys, and 643 girls. 

In St. Mary-le-Strand, there are 11 schools, 10 of 
which are day schools, including 1 for infants, and 
1 is a Sunday school. 

The scholars amount to 478; that is, 236 boys, 
and 242 girls. 

St. Paul's, Covent Garden, contains 20 schools, 18 
of which are day, and 2 are Sunday schools. Among 
the former are 2 in which a few pupils are boarded, 
1 infant school, and 2 in which evening instruction 
is given. 

The number of scholars is 999; that is, 459 boys, 
and 540 girls. 

The district of the Savoy contains only 2 schools, 
with 46 scholars, one for boys, and the other for 
girls. Both are attached to the German Lutheran 
Church, and a large proportion of the scholars are 
descendants of German ancestors. 

The total number of schools in the five parishes is 
116, exclusive of 10 evening schools, which are not 
counted separately from the day schools, to which 
they are attached ; and the number from which re- 
ports have been obtained is 114. 

Of these, 19 are exclusively for boys, and 13 exclu- 
sively for girls, while the remaining 82 contain boys 
and girls; but in general the proportion of the boys 
is small, and consists chiefly of children of tender 
years, few being above 8 years of age. 

The total number of children at school is 4770, 
Of these, 3215 attend day or evening schools only 
—889 Sunday aswell asday schools—and 666 Sunday 
schools only. 

The number of each sex is, of boys, 2243—girls, 
2527. 

The ages are as follows:—946 are under 5 years 
of age—3476 between 5 and 15—116 above 15~— 
232 whose ages are unknown. 

It appears from the above statements, that the 
number of children who are receiving daily instruc- 
tion during about six hours, exclusive of Wednesday 
and Saturday, which are usually half-holidays, and 
including Sunday in 889 cases, amounts to 4104, 

From this number must be deducted those who 
attend dame schools, in order to arrive at the real 
number of those who are receiving what is worthy of 
the name of instruction. 

In the parish of St. Martin’s there are 6 schools 
with endowments. 

Of schools partly endowed, there are, in St. Cle- 
ment’s Danes 1—St. Mary-le-Strand 2—St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden 3—the Savoy 2; amounting in all 
to 14, 

There are 20 schools in the district which have 
the benefit of coilections in the chapels or churches 
to which they are attached, or in the church of the 
parish in which they are situated, viz. in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields 6—St. Clement’s Danes 3—St. Mary- 
le-Strand 4—St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 5—the 
Savoy 2. 

27 schools are aided by public subscriptions, viz. 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 11— St. Clement's 
Danes 4—St. Mary-le-Strand 4—St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden 6—the Savoy 2. 

From the above three sources, endowments, con- 
gregational collections, and public subscriptions, 1789 
children in day schools, and 666 in Sunday schools, 
are educated, either wholly or nearly free of expense 
to their parents, leaving 2305 whose instruction is 
paid for. 

In the district there are nine schools to which 
lending libraries are attached. In most of these the 
children are allowed to take the books to their 
homes, and retain them for a certain time. 

In 14 schools the whole or a part of the scholars 
are clothed; one school, in the parish of St. Paul, 
has a fund for sick children, and one in St. Martin’s 
has a savings bank. 

Under the head of Dame Schools, are classed those 
in which little more than spelling, reading, and sew- 
ing are taught. The whole number of these schools 
is 21. The number of scholars is 340; of whom 125 
are boys, and 215 are girls. There are 130 children 
below 5 years of age, in nearly equal numbers of 
either sex ; the remaining 210 children are above 5, 
the greatest age being 12, and the average 7 or 8. 
Of these 145 are girls, and only 65 are boys. 

The condition of these schools is better than those 
in Manchester and Liverpool. Not any of them are 
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kept in cellars, but 7 are kept in single rooms used 
by the mistresses for all the purposes of sleeping, 
sitting, and cooking. The ventilation depends much 
on the season of the year. In the winter the parents 
object to the windows being opened ; hence, when 
the school is full, and there is a fire in the room, the 
air is highly injurious both to the teacher and chil- 
dren. 

The teachers are all 
part, advanced in age. 


females, and, for the most 
Most of them are poor and 
in great distress. Eight have other occupations, such 
as needlework, washing, &c. 

All but two professed to belong to the Established 
Church. The average period of their employment 
in teaching is ten years. 

The rate of payment, in most cases, is 4d. or 6d. 
a week. The average amount of teachers’ earnings 
is 7s. 9d. a week. Many complaints were made both 
by this class of teachers, and by those of schools in 
a higher class, of the difliculty of obtaining money 
due for teaching. 

All the teachers profess to give religious instruc- 
tion in the Bible or Testament, and generally in the 
Church or Watts’s catechism. t only out of 21 
teachers state that they inculcate the moral duties, 
but the Committee could not ascertain the meaning 
they attached to the term. 

The books are sometimes chosen by the teachers, 








but often are such as the parents may happen to 
send ; and in almost all the schools of this class, the 
supply is very deficient. None of the schools within 
this district, whether of an inferior or better class, 
have play-grounds or yards for exercising the chil- 
dren. Neither do any of the schools afford instruc- 
tion in industrial employments of any kind. In many 
of these schools several of the children had remained 
from 5 to 7 vears. 

general wholly unq 
these schools serve for 


At present the teachers are in 
d for their duties, and 
little more than to keep the 


while their parents are en- 








children out of danger 
gaged in daily labour. 

The next class con 
besides reading and sewing, instruction is given in 
writing, arithmetic, the elements of grammar, taught 
in most cases from a spelling-book, and sometimes 
in geography and history, taught imperfectly to a few 
of the more advanced pupils. In some of the boys’ 
schools are added the elements of geometry and 
mensuration. 

There are 33 
tain boys only. 
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schools of this class, 5 of which con- 
The remaining 28 receive scholars 
of both sexes, sometimes in nearly equal proportions. 

The total number of children in these common 
day schools is 784, of whom 402 are boys, and 382 
are girls. The average number in each school is 24. 
Five contain each between 50 and 60, and there are 
only 2 with fewer than 10 scholars. 178 of the chil- 
dren, in nearly equal proportions of the sexes, are 
under 5 years of age, and the remaining 606 are be- 
tween 5 and 15; the average ages of the boys being 
about 10 or 11, and that of the girls from 7 to 8. 

Few of these schools were established before 1830, 
though many of the teachers have been engaged in 
schools from 20 to 30 years, and the average time of 
the whole number is 11 years. 

The superiority of these schools over those of the 
same class in the towns examined by the Manchester 
Statistical Society is obvious. Not any are reported 
to be in a dirty condition, the children are reported 
as being sufficiently orderly. The average size of the 
rooms is 15 feet by 12, and from 9 to 10 feet in 
height. 

The 5 boys’ schools are kept by men, as are 2 of 
those in which the sexes are mixed ; the remaining 
26 schools are kept by females. 

The payments are made either quarterly, varying 
from 6s. to 20s., or weekly, varying from 3d. to 
ls. 6d., but averaging about 8d. 

The information acquired in these schools cannot 
be said to amount to education; it can have but 
little effect in expanding the minds of the scholars, 
in teaching them to observe or to reflect, or in giving 
them a desire for further knowledge, and it can ex- 
ercise but little influence in forming their moral cha- 
racters, beyond what may be produced by the re- 
straint consequent upon attendance at school. 

The number of Middling Boys’ Schools is only 3, 
containing 115 scholars; that of middling girls’ 
schools is 17, which contain 395 children, including 
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89 very young boys. Grammar and geography are 
professed to be taught in all of these ; history in all 
_ i drawing in 8, the classics in 2, geometry in 
2, mensuration and French in one. The rates of 
charge in the boys’ schools vary from 8s. 6d. to 2s 
a quarter, and in the girls’ schools from 8s. to 3le. 
6d. The 3 conductors of the boys’ schools were all 
educated for the employment, and 8 out of 16 
female teachers stated themselves to be similarly 
qualified. ’ 

The school-rooms are clean, and sufficiently venti. 
lated, and the scholars in all are orderly, © 

Of Superior Schools there are in all 13, containing 
525 pupils. In 1, for adults, there are 10 male ang 
8 female scholars. In 5, confined to boys, there are 
249 scholars, of whom all but 12 are between 5 and 
15 years of age. Seven are girls’ schools, containing 
258 pupils, of whom 15 are young boys; ‘22 of the 
girls are under 5, and 28 are above 15. In all the 
boys’ schools, besides the subjects already described 
as taught in the common day schools, instruction js 
given in the classics; in 3 drawing, geometry, and 
mensuration are taught, in all French, and in some 
German and Italian. The terms are from 15s. to 
3 guineas a quarter. 

In all the girls’ schools French is taught, and, in 
some, dancing, Italian, and music. The terms are 
from 15s. to 2 guineas a quarter. 

Nine out of the 13 schools were established before 
the year 1830; 4 out of 5 male teachers, and 4 out of 
6 female teachers were educated for the profession, 2 
of the former being clergymen. Most of these schools 
are specially reported to be properly conducted ; the 
teachers qualified for their employment, the children 
neat in their persons and orderly in their behaviour, 
and the system of instruction generally good 





There are 10 Evening Schools, all kept by masters 
of day schools. 2 belong to the class of Superior, 2 
to the Middling, and 6 to the Common day schools, 
They contain 36 male, and 51 female scholars, of 
whom only 3 also attend day schools. Their ages 
vary from 8 to 22, and average from 10 to 12. The 
hours of attendance are generally from 6 to 8 o’clock 
in the evening. 

The subjects taught in these schools are—Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, in all; 
history, 5; the classics, 1; drav 








ing, 43; geometry, 4; 
mensuration, 5; book-keeping, 2; algebra, 2. The 
information acquired in these schools is superior in 
value to that which is usually obtained in the day 
schools. 

Of Infant Schools there are 5,* containing 660 
scholars, of whom 348 are under 5 years of age. The 
greatest age is 12, and the least is 14. These schools 
have all been established since the commencement 
of the year 1828. All are aided by public subscrip- 
tions, and collections in churches or chapels. The 
scholars pay either ld. or 2d. a-week. Reading, 
arithmetic, grammar, are taught in all; sewing, in 2; 
writing, 3; geography and scriptural history, 2. 

The system of instruction is monitorial and in 
classes. The books and cards of the Infant School and 
Sunday School Societies are used. The hours of at- 
tendance are the same as in the other day schools. 

A Lending Library is attached to two of these 
schools. 

In one about 15 of the children receive clothing 
on Saturday evening, to be returned on Monday 
morning. There are 12 Jewish children in this 
school, and 40 Roman Catholics, chiefly Irish. These 
schools are, on the whole, well conducted, and are 
superior in every respect to the dame schools, in 
which children of the same class and age are in- 
structed. 

The number of Sunday Schools is 7, of which 3 are 
in St. Martin’s, 2 in St. Paul’s, and 1 in each of the 
parishes of St. Clement’s and St. Mary's. Besides 
these, there are 2 day schools in St. Martin’s parish, 
in which instruction is also given on Sunday. 

The total number of scholars on the books of the 
9 schools is 1555, of whom 889 are included among 
the day scholars, leaving 666 children who receive 
Sunday instruction only. The average attendance 
on Sunday is only 1098, or 70 per cent. of the 





* One of these schools, at No. 36, St. Martin’s-street, is 
kept in the house formerly occupied by Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose observatory is still in existence, preserved, it is said, 
in the same state as during his occupancy. 
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umber on the books. Of 1336 children, whose 
ages are stated, all but 150 are between 5 and 15. 

5 of these schools are connected with the Esta- 
tlished Church, 1 with the Scotch Church, and 3 
yith congregations of Protestant Dissenters. All are 
supported by public subscription, aided in six in- 
s¢ances by congregational collections, and in one by 
endowment. The children do not contribute any- 
thing. 4 have been established since 1831, and 2 
within the present year. The number of teachers in 
§ of these schools is 185, or, on an average, 23 to 
each school. Their services are entirely gratuitous. 
The total number of classes in the 8 schools is 104 ; 
the proportion, therefore, of the teachers is 9 to 5 
classes. The instruction is confined to reading the 
Scriptures for the space of about 3 hours. In 1 the 
Bible History is taught. In 3 a few of the most de- 
erving of the children are taught writing or arith- 
metic, or both, in the evening of one or two days in 
the week. 

Of Parochial Schools there are 7; 3 of which are 
in St. Martin’s, 2 in St. Mary’s, and 1 in each of the 
parishes of St. Paul’sand St. Clement's. Of 7 remain- 
ing schools, 2 are connected with the British and 
Foreign Society, 1 with the Scotch Church, and 2 
with the German Lutheran Church; 1 is a Jewish 
school, and 1 is founded upon the endowment of 
Archbishop Tennison. The total number of scholars 
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fs only 1d.,a week. Some of these schools are of an- 
cient date, having been established at the close of the 
e children , seventeenth century. 12 have endowments; all are 
behaviour, aided by public subscriptions, and 10 by collections 
od. in churches and chapels. 

The instruction is chiefly confined to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with sewing in the girls, 
schools ; but in the 2 British and Foreign schools 
the Jewish, the German, and Archbishop Tennison’s 
schools, grammar, geography, and history are added. 
In the last-mentioned school, the course of instruc- 
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js 1,201, of whom 299 are taught gratuitously, and | 


There are 510 children in the middling class of 
schools, who with 87 in the evening schools, acquire 
a further knowledge of grammar, history, and geo- 
graphy, in an imperfect and slovenly manner; and | 
525 in the superior schools, who, at least, are allowed | 
the opportunity of obtaining a good general educa- 
tion. But in many of these, the mode of teaching 
would admit of much improvement. 

The children in infant schools are classed among 
those receiving instruction, because they actually ob- 
tain as much as is suited to their years, and because 
they are acquiring habits of regularity, order, and 
attention, which will afterwards qualify them for im- 
bibing a higher degree of knowledge, with ease and 
advantage. Their number is 660, It appears very 
desirable to substitute these schools for the useless 
and positively injurious class of dame schools. 

735 children are in the national and parochial 
schools, in which a sufficiently good knowledge of 
reading and writing, with the rudiments of arithme- 
tic, may be acquired, if the children remain at school 
for a sufficient length of time; and 466 are in other 
charity and endowed schools, in which the instruction 
given corresponds with that in the middling and 
superior schools. 

Thus 3764 are receiving some useful instruction, 
and 1006 are at school, but cannot be said to gain 
| much by their attendance, completing the whole 
number of 4770. Abstract of scholars :— 













In Sunday Schools...........+.+++.- G66) . 
D: : 2322 a40 5 1006 
784 
510 
Superior ........ 525 
Evening ....... ° 83 | 3764 
Infant Schools ....... 660 
National and Parochial 5 735 
Other Charity and Endowed .... 466) 
Total 4770 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


The opening meeting of the session was held at 





tion is similar to that in public grammar schools, and 
isfounded upon the Eton system. The monitorial 
system is followed in 9 schools, combined with teach- 
ing in classes or individual instruction, or with both. 

King’s College and school, and a military school 
in St. George’s Barracks, St. Martin's parish, the 
latter containing 65 children, and 50 adult soldiers, 
were briefly described, but were not considered as 
belonging exclusively to this district. 
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Although a comparison with Manchester and Liver- 
pool is favourable to this district, yet, it would be 
wrong to suppose, that the means of education which 
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encement it contains are adequate, either in amount or quality, 
subscrip- to the moral and intellectual wants of the population, 
els. The The following is a summary view of the real state 


of education in this district :— 

The total number of children. at school is 4770. 
Of these 666 are Sunday scholars only, but although 
some advantages attend this kind of instruction, 
among which may be mentioned the observance of 
religious duties, and restraint from idleness and pro- 
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schools, fligacy on the Sabbath; the good feeling produced 

of these between the children and their teachers, and the en- 

couragement to good conduct, afforded by example 

clothing and exhortation ; yet, the scholars cannot be said to 

Monday receive education, and should be deducted from the 
in this gross number. 


With these must be included the children in Dame 
Schools, where the instruction does not extend be- 
yond spelling, a little reading badly acquired, and a 
little sewing, These schools are not even viewed as 
seminaries for instruction, but as places of safe cus- 
tody for the children, during the hours when their 
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h of the parents are engaged in daily labour. The number in 
Besides these schools is 340. 


Thus there remain only 3764 children, who acquire 
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d among Of these 784 attend common day schools, in which 
» receive they obtain a very imperfect knowledge of reading, 
endance Writing, and arithmetic, with but little else. The 
of the system of teaching is almost always mechanical, 
are cramping the natural energies of the mind, creating 
> a distaste for study, and for the self-acquirement of 
it is eaid, knowledge in after years, and entirely neglecting the 


Producing of any religious or moral influence over 
the dispositions and character of the pupils. 





the Society’s new rooms in Grosvenor Street, on 
| Monday the 4th of December, J. B. Papworth, V.P. 
in the chair,—when it was announced that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to become the 
Royal Patroness of the Institute. James Medland, 
of Gloucester, was elected an Associate. Among 
the donations laid upon the table, was a splendid 
volume of original drawings, chiefly architectural, 
by Panini, Bibiena, Oppenort, Cellini, and others, 
and presented by Sir John Drummond Stewart, 
through C. Barry, V.P. 

A paper was read by Mr. John Blore, Associate, 
being the first part of a History of the English 
School of Gothic Architecture. 

A communication was read from the Chevalier 
von Klenze, Honorary and Corresponding member 
at Munich, describing a peripteral Ionic Temple 
erected by him at Munich, and decorated with poly- 
chromatic embellishments; also a communication 
from Signor Pittakys, of Athens, to C. H. Brace- 
bridge, Esq., of Atherston Hall, respecting colours 
found on ancient buildings. 

Dec. 18.—P. F. Robinson, V.P. in the chair.— 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. was 
elected an Honorary Fellow, and the following dis- 
tinguished foreign architects were elected as Corres- 
| ponding Members:—M. Hubsch, of Carlsruhe ; M. 
Ohlmuller, Munich; M. De Salucci, Stuttgart; M. 
Lavess, Hanover; M. De Lassaulx, Coblentz; M. 
Forster and De Nobile, Vienna; and Messrs. Serrure, 
Professor and Broula Member of the Academy at 
Antwerp. 

The second part of Mr. John Blore’s History of 
the English School of Gothic Architecture, was read. 
Mr. T. L. Donaldson, Hon. Sec., read a paper drawn 
up by him ‘On Architectural Notation,’ with the 
proposition of a uniform system to be generally 
adopted. A communication from R. D. Chantrell, 
of Leeds, Fellow, was read, describing the mode of 
quarrying in that neighbourhood ; also a description 
of Baron Wetterstedt’s patent marine metal. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
| Tues. Architectural Society ............+.-Eight, P.M. 

l Wie. § Geological Society oo s+eeeeeed p- Eight. 
\ Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione Fight. 
| Tuurs, Zoological Society, (Gen. Business). .Three. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Lyceum—Orera Burra.—We can but afford the 
shortest possible space for mention of Ricci’s ‘ Sca- 
ramuccia,’ revived this day week, in which Mlle. 
Scheroni made her début, and Miss F. Wyndham her 
first appearance this season, before a full and fashion- 
able audience. This is of the less consequence, as a 
single hearing has not enabled us to decide upon the 
value of the new prima donna; leaving musical gifts 
and graces for future discussion, we shall content our- 
selves with describing her, as very young, rather 
pretty, and full of vivacity. Miss Wyndham has 
improved amazingly since last year: she may now 
rank among the best English singers at present on 
the stage. 


Tue Turatres.—The Genius of Pantomime, which 
seems to have been held in thraldom for several years 
past by an opposing power (the Genius of Dulness, 
probably, if so anomalous a genius may be supposed 
to exist), has suddenly broken her chains (aided by 
some superior genius), and resumed her sway over 
The young, the gay, the free. 

Drury Lane and Covent Garpen have gone to 
work with an earnestness worthy—we will not say of 
a better cause, for Time and Precedent have com- 
bined to make pantomimes legitimate,—but certainly 
of a higher. Our business, however, is with the 
results ; and in both instances they may be said to 
be unusually successful. It must be quite unne- 
cessary to enter into any detailed report of a species of 
entertainment which most people make a point of see- 
ing, and a point of not reading about. We shall there- 
fore do little more than give a list of their several titles. 
The Drury Lane Pantomime is called * Harlequin 
Jack-a-Lantern, or the Witch of the Dropping 
Well.” It went through, on the first night, with a 
degree of smoothness and precision almost without 
example, except at Covent Garden Theatre during 
Mr. Farley’s best day. Its principal attractions, 
perhaps, are the St. Alban’s Steeple Chase, and the 
Messrs. Grieve’s admirable moving Panorama.—The 
Covent Garden pantomime bears the title of ‘ Har- 
lequin and Peeping Tom of Coventry, or the Ladye 
Godiva and the Witch of Warwick.’ There is much 
fun and humour throughout, but the principal feature 
is the Diorama by Mr. Stanfield—one of the most 
splendid that ever he has painted.—The Haymarket 
has produced a fairy piece, called * Whittington and 
his Cat.’ It may last for the short time it is wanted, 
but this theatre is out of its element when it attempts 
such matters, and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at that no great effect should have been produced by 
it.—The Sr. James’s has produced a version of 
* Pascal Bruno.’ We cannot say much in praise of 
it, and we cannot, at so very merry a moment as 
Christmas, persuade ourselves to say anything against 
anything—The Apetpui has a pantomime called 
* Harlequin Silver Sixpence, and the Giant Penny- 
Piece.’ Who can doubt their taking their change out 
of this ?—The Otympic has a fairy tale, called * Puss 
in Boots,’ which has quite fallen in with the taste of 
its audience. We never remember to have seen 
such numerous audiences, at this time of the year, as 
this week has produced to Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, the Adelphi, and the Olympic. 








MISCELLANEA 
New South Wales.—Some of our readers may per- 
haps hear with surprise the amount of revenue already 
raised in the colony of New South Wales. The 
following is the official report of the receipts for the 










quarter ending 30th June, 1837 :— ‘ a & 
CustOMS ..ccccccccccccccccccsccccssece 5,264 12 0 
Duties on Spirits distilled in the Colony 20 
Licences to retail Spirits ........ 5 00 
Auction Duty, and Licences to Auctioneers 1,530 10 9 
Post Office.... eoee - ine 7 1 
Crown Lands........ ecccesccocccccs - 29,498 18 7 
Rents of Tolls, Ferries, and Markets . - 1100 19 I 
Fees of Public Offices........++.++0. - 1,852 14 af 
Fines levied by Courts of Justice......... ° 774 14 10 
Charge for Water supplied to Shipping.... 55 40 
Proceeds of Sales of Property found in pos- 
session of Convicts ........ ° 732 10 3 
Rent of Pews in Churches ........ ° 6 15 9 
Repayment of Loans ....... ° 19 17 7 
MisceMeROONs. occ ccccoveccoscocococeseces 2 #15 0 
BORAReccccccccsee BAD § FG 


This was an increase on the corresponding quarter of 





1836, of more than 7000/. 
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THE ATHEN#ZUM. 





Education in Egypt—[F rom Mr. Waghorn’ s letter 
in the Morning Chronicle].—The London Church 
Missionary Society gets.on well. Miss Holliday, 
arrived here about twelve months ago, having com- 
pleted her Arabic studies, has taken charge of eighty 
girls for education. I beg particularly to point at this 
as the first female school in Egypt; but I expect, ere 
six months more, something in this way will be put 
forth by the Pacha, who would do well to instruct his 
female subjects as well as male. There are 9,000 
boys now at school at Cairo, besides 7,000 at Alex- 
andria, and some other large towns of Egypt; in all 
27,000. 

Otus Brachyotos, ox Short-eared Ow!.—Some pecu- 
liar habits of this bird were lately observed by Capt. 


ree 1 


Neely, whilst collecting for the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland. This species of the sub-genus otus being 


migratory, is much rarer than the otus vulgaris, or 
long-cared owl, and it differs from it in many striking 
respects, such as the small size of the clongated 
feathers, commonly called ears, which in this species 
can only be discerned when the bird is living, and 
its tendency to diurnal habits. But in the inst 
now recorded it exhibits other peeu 
which afford a still more re markable line of 
tion. The point of Magilligan, forming the Derry 
side of the opening of Lough Foyle to the sca, is 
studded at its extremity with numerous sand hillocks, 
in which the rabbits burrow and the shatiechen | lay 
their eggs, as in other similar localities. Put her 
new occupant for the burrows of the rabbits appe 
in the otus brachyotos. These birds are regular 
their autumnal appearance, and are seen to sit at the 
openings of the burrow holes, and to rin into them 
when disturbed. Captain Portlock having direct: 
further attention to the fact, and pointed out the 
necessity of guarding against any source of fallacy, 
the truth of the first statement was full lished, 
more than one having been shot on emerging from 
the holes, and another actually caught in a trap at 
the mouth of a hole when ende avoyring to make his 
escape. 

Baron de Thierry.—According to the New South 
Wales papers, this gentleman “has applied to the 
governor, Sir R. Bourke, for protection in an attempt 
to recover a large estate in New Zealand, which, ac 
cording to his own report, he thus became possessed of. 
—About fifteen yea “judging that New Zealand 
was on the eve of civilization, and would at no distant 
period yield a large return for the investment of 
capital,” he entrusted two chiefs, named Shunghie and 
Waikato, who were then at Cambridge, and the 
Rev. Thomas Kendall, missionary, with property to 
the amount of nearly 800/. for the purchase of an 
estate in that part. In compliance with the Baron’s 
request, Mr. Kendall procured 40,000 acres of land, 
for which, as stated in the deed, he gave the natives 
thirty-six axes; what became of the residue a the 
property is not known. A regular d 
ment, however, making over the land to ibn de 
Thierry, was drawn up, and signed by Mudi Wai, 
Patu One, and Nene, in the presence of Captain 
Herd, master of the Providence, his first officer Mr. 
Green, and Mr. Kendall, missionary. Circumstances 
prevented the Baron from emigrating to New Zealand 
as intended, until 1835, when, on hisar she found 
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that the land had been subsequently sold by the 
natives, and was in possession of a person, who, 
the Baron says, has contracted h the British 





government for timber to the amount of 55,0007 


It is this last fact which, we suspect, has given rise to 
this absurd claim. ‘The natives have acted as more 
civilized people would have done, only with less | 


formality. Does the Baron suppose that there were 
no moral obligations attached to the pose of 
his 40,009 acres? In America, in New South Wales, 
and every other colony, the cultivation of a large 
proportion of every grant of land within agiven time 
is a condition of the grant; and this is but a forma 


ssion 
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acknowledgment of natural justice; but the natives 
of New Zealand, not being observers of forms, pro- 


ceeded summarily,—and hearing nothing, seeing 
nothing, knowing nothing, of the thirty-six axe Baron, 
thought it wise to put his axes and other people’s to 
the good use of hewing out a road through the 
wilderness, to help his civilization on its onward 
march. 

A New Rain-gauge, contrived by the Rev. Thomas 
Knox. The object of this instrument is to register the 


who | 


. | less importance, but which are now wh« 


amount of rain 1 that fi falls when the wind isin different 
points. Its construction is very simple. 
instead of descending from the reservoir directly into 
the tube of registry,—passes through a lateral tube 
into an annular- shaped vessel, divided into eight com- 
partments, each of which terminates below in a gra- 
duated glass tube. It is obvious, then, that if the eight 
par be set to correspond with the cardinal and 
intermediate points, and the reservoir be made to 
revolye on a vertical axis by mean the 
direction of which corresponds with that of the lateral 
tube, the object proposed will be a Mr. Knox 
has preferred to make ed, and the 


syst sult is obviously 





8 of a vane, 





the reservoir 


“un of tubes moveable ; but the r¢ 


the same. 


Mirbel has been mak- 
me observations on the cambium of 
in which he confirms the opinion of 
Duliamel, that all vegetable tissue has been cambium 
at first,or that mucilaginous matter, of extreme deli- 
cacy, Which he, in other terms, names cellular mu- 
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command of them.” 
On the Antiquities of Tara Hill.—At a meeting of 
e Royal Irish Academy, Mr. Petrie, by permission 
f Col. ¢ Jolby, read the first part of a paper on this 
aided. beil portion of the memoir written to illus- 
| trate the Ordnance Map of Meath, now on the eve of 
| publication. The author first gives a detail of the 
mole of investigation adopted. An accurate survey 
and und plan of the locality was first procured. 
Translations were then made by Mr. O’Donovan of 
such ancient Irish MSS. as could be found relating 
to the subject of inquiry ; the dilferent copies, where 
such existed, having been carefully compared, so as 
to obtain the greatest possible accuracy in the text. 
| Those of chief value, two poems and a prose tract, 
are compositions of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, and are contained in the ancient Irish 
topographical work called the Dinscanchus, copies 
of which are preserved in the books of Lecan and 
Ballymote, in the possession of the Academy, as also 
in MSS. in the College Library, and in the library 
ofthe Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. Of the poems, 
one is the composition of Cinaeth O*Hartigan, who 
was chief historian of the northern half of Ireland, 
and according to the annals of Tighernach, died in 
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7d. The wees is the work of Cuan O°L ochain, 
who, according to the same authority, was killed in 
1024, having 5 te for the two previous years, chief 


poe t and lawgiver of Ireland, after the dismember- 
ment of the monarchy in the person of Maelseachlin 
the Second. The prose tract is not of equal antiquity 
with eithe tof on pieces, hut is more copious in its 
| des ietails, and is of a date at least prior to 

















the twel century. The writer appears to have 
personally examined the monuments remaining in 
| his time, and often describes their state of preserva- 
| tion w ‘rom a comparison 
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| stone to the grave of the rebels who fell here in 1798, 

| is the celebrated Lia Fail, or coronation stone of 
the Irish kings, which has been generally supposed 
to have been carried into Scotland by the Dalriadic 
Colony in 503, and thence to have been taken by 
Edward the First into England, where a stone alleged 

| to be the same is, it is well known, still shown under 

| the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. 
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The Sc} ill RE-OPEN for the next Te ‘rm on | TUESD AY, 
the 16th Scaue The year is divided into Three Terms: Fee 
for each Term, 5/. The Hours of attendance are from 4 past 9 
to 4 past 3. 

The Subjects taught without extra charge are, Re: 
Writing, the Properties of the most familiar Objects (Natur l 
rial), the English, Latin, Greek, Frenc 
Ane ient and Modern Hlistory, 
sica al), Arithmetic and Book-ke 
ments of Mathematics and of N tural Philosophy, Z 
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rospectuses and further Particulars m ) red at the 
Office of the ¢ volleg CHAS. C ATKINSON Sec. 
26th Dec. 


18: 
.B. The foliowing Assistant Masters receive Boarders :— 
Mr. Behan, 16, Euston-square; Mr. Hardy, 
crescent; Mr. Haselwvod, 20, Upper Gower-stre et; 
26, ‘Tonbridge- place. 
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OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 

* ENFIELD, Mippvesex, by T. WEARE. 

The intellectual improvement, moral character, and domestic 
comfort of *upils, are the objects of unremitting attention. 

‘erms, 25 Guineas per Annum: W hing, 2} Guineas, Referees: 
Rev. J. Campbell, Rev vies, “ rottenham ; W. Tassie, 
Esq., 20, Leiceste T- square ; D. M‘Niel, Esq., Stock Exchange; 
Mr. Cavell. 2 Gray's Inn-place; and Mr. Havie urgeon, | 
Ho!born-hill. No Day Scholars are admitted. 
will ter rminate 13th January. 


O®®: AMENT ag,’ WORKS of AR’ Mawe, 
149, Stranp, begs to submit to the in ction of the 
Nobility and Public a fine Assortment of ITAL YAN ALABAS- 

TERS, consisting of Groups, Vases, Single Figures. and Models 
of beautiful Buildings 3 together with an extensive Varies 
dD erbyshire Spar an arble Vases, Obelisks, Candlest 
ables, eR ay forthe drawing-room, library, and 
Some fine Specimens of SHELLS, MINERALS, 
ave lately been received, Co cTionsof which 
are made to facilitate the study of Mineral Concholozy, or 
Geology, from 2 to 50 guineas each, by S. Mawe, 149, Strand, 
Mineralogist by ippointment to Her Majesty. 

Sales by 7 Auttion. 

SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

VALUABLE BOOKS, FINE PRIN 
By_ Mr ITHGATE, at bis Rooms, No: 
THil DAY, Jan. 4, and 5 following days (: 
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Flemish, Dutc z d English Pictures—Drawings by Wilson, 
Gainsborough, —Italian and _ Dute h Etchin 1 Modern 
Prints— Books of Prints—The capital Library of inted Books, 


and the celebrated illuminated MSS., inc luding the Roman de 
la aes executed for Francis I.; the Missal which was In the 
nries of Mr. Astle and Mr. Douce; Count Macartney’s 
ie cium; &c.—Painted Greek \V esa namels of Limoges and 
Raifaelle Ware—Sculpture—Bronzes—Gems. r»s—Rare Ori- 
ental, Sévres. Old Chelsea, and other Porcelain—Minerals, &c. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
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OMPEIAN, , Oriental, Gothic, Elizabethan, and | 
Louis Quato: ce Decorations, for Drawing-rooms, in the 
pewly-discovered Latillaian Composition, which is brilliant in 


roves by time, and admits of saponaceous washing.— 
(eess to view the Specimens to be obtained of Messrs. Welch & 
Gregorie’s, No. 24, St. James's-street ; and of Mr. Dobbs, No. 13, 


a. 


ORK “and NORTH of ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, King William-street, City. 
D weet 
Jeo. Fredk. Young, * 
§ thew Forster, itsq., 

Alex. Bannerman, Bag. - P. 
j, W. Childers, Esq. 
sir James Eyre, M. 
William Haigh, Esq. 
J. Bulkeley Johnson, . 

FIRE or LIFE cana on the lowest terms consistent with 
mutual security.—No charge for Fire Policies.—lrospectuses 
may be had at the Oitices in London or York, or of any of the 


Agents. _ a 
TAX 7 SCOTT TOD 
ETROPOLIT AN LIFE ASSURANCE 
OCIETY. 
The Directors hereby sive 3 Notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the Sth of January next, that the same must 
be paid within Thirty days from that date. 
he leading principle of the Society is to appropriate the whole 
of the profits (undiminished by Agency or C ommission), by way 
of reduction in the premiums of Members of five years’ standing. 
The Premiums of Members, who are the only Proprietary of 
the Society, are payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarte rly. =e the 
sth of January, the Sth of April, the 5th of July, and 5th Oc- 
tober; either of which several days constitutes the comme’ — e- 
ment of the Year to Members: Persons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society as Members on the a. Nei January next, 
should appear at ee Office on or before that day 
RICHD. ng gaeaaae oe »rintendent. 
Princes-street. Bank, Ist Dec. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, Bogent-cirests \e pods lly. Estz Wi 1806. 
Capitad—A MILLION STE ty ve AND UPWA 

Pres — The E AR y S GRE a 
Trustees and “Directors. 

sir pre ederick A. Roe, Bart. 
elby, Esq. M.P. 





M.P., Chairman. 
Dex yuty-Chairman 
Phonnas H. Ke rfoot, Esq. 
John Norbury, —_ 
John Parker, Esq. 
Edward T. W hitkke r, Esq. 








>. 











The Duke of Rutland. 
The re mao of Northampton. 





Lord K ec LA Pryme, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Northwic SA t rancis Const, Bsq. 
Sir W. Welby, Bart. J. E. Conant, Esq 


Sir A Osher "Bart. Barber Beat wenn E sq. &c. &e. 

The County is the only Fire Office which has constantly 
made Returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
These Returns nave varied from 10 to 25 per cent., and have 
amounted to upwards of 100,000/. 

In the Lire Orrick, nearly the whole of the profits are 
divided among the parties insured. Their effect may be judged 
of from a Policy taba »n out by His late M: ajesty on his own life 
for 3000/., which additions increased to 

Upwards of thirty Insurance Offices having broken up within a 
few years, and nearly as many new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new 
Offices have been long realized under the pars and management 
of the Provident Life Oilice. J. A. BEAUMONT, Secretary 


‘COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and College-green, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, and Incorp« sore | by Royal Charter. 
Directors. 
John Kingston, Esq. 
Walter Learmonth 
Richard Oliverson 
Divie Robertson, Esq. 
Hugh F. Sandema ‘sq 
Daniel mney art, Esq. 
Mackenzie, Esq. Manage’ = 
The distinguishing features of this Cor sparetion ore, UNQUES- 
TIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM, and a 
combination of all the important advantages hitherto oflered 
to the Public both _ ne Fire and Life De —— nt. 
E DEPARTMENT 
Fire Insurances efiee te xd at the reduced rates, and when for 
seven years, charged six years only. No charge made for Po- 
licies, or for alterations - 7 movals. 
L DEP. ART ME 
This Incorporation e ee ts Life Insurances $ eithe rat Reduced 
Rates without Protits, or with Partic ipation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 
PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
WITHOUT PRGFITS. | WITH PROFITS. 


Age. One Year. Seven Yrs.! Whole of Life. || Whole of Life. 





John Anderson, Esq. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. 

John Deans C. ‘ampbe ell, ee. 
William Fane De Salis, bs q. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq 

James Gooden, Esa. 
























} | &. 2. d. 2. & 

2» | ‘| 019 3 118 5 
30 1 710 2911 
40 117 3 35 0 
wo |} 213 2 479 
| 4103 6 710 000 





ou 
Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company's Ollices ; or of their Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
x. SMITH, Secretary. 
_No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, King Ww illiam-stree ot. 








Tust ready,in 1 vol. post svo._ 8vo. D aie 
EMOIRS of an ARIST OCRA’ r oan RE- 
MINISCENCES of the E MEE BOR Bi AP OLEON. 
Bya ghee PMAN of the BE YPHON, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Mari: 


HRISTMAS ‘BOOK 


1. Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 

2. Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 

3. Prose Works, 28 vols. 

4. Select Poetry, 6 vols. small Syo. and 24mo., 
Various bindings. 

5. Separate Poems, small 8vo, and 24mo., various 
bindings. 

6. Tales of a Grandfather (History of Scotland), 
5vol s. 


7. TheS 











same, 2 vols. bound, for Schools, 


8. Life of Napoleon, 9 vols. 
: 9. Captain Basil Hall's Voyages and Travels, 
v.38, 
aT Tees about Wales, 2nd edition, edited by 
ptain 
obert Cadel, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co, London, 








SKETCHES IN LONDON. 
Now publishing in Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each Number, | 
illustrated by two humorous Etchings on Steel, 
KETCHES IN LONDON, by the Author of | 
‘Random Recollections,’ ‘ The Great Metropolis,’ &c. 

No. IV. will be devoted to the Victoria Parliament, and will | 
contain two humorous Engravings by Putz, representing * Mr. 
O'Connell taking the Oaths,’ an Scene in the House of Com- 
mons.’ As an extra demand is anticipated for tpis Number, i in 
consequence of the extraordinery matter it will contain respect- 
ing the new Payzamert, e arly orders are therefore re quested. 

V. 8. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row. 
TTER'S PHI- 


R!} ; HISTORY of ANCIENT 
LOSOPHY, translated from the German by A. W. J. MOR- 
RISON, B.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 10s. 


HRONOLOGICAL TABLES of the HIS- | 

TORY of the MIDDLE AGES, containing all the Great 
Events of the Civil, Religious, and Literary History of the Kuro- 
pean Nations, and of such others as are connected with them, 
in a series of pa arallel columns, so as to present to the reader, at 
one view, the Transactions and Condition of the Various States 
of the Civilized WwW orld, sewed, 5s. 

Ancient History, on the same plan, 9s. 

Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street, London. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number are 
requested to be sent to the Publishers immmDIATELY. Satur- 
day, Jan. 6th, is the latest day for pocewing Advertisements, and 
‘Tuesday, Jan. 9th, for receiving 
_ 39, , Paternoste er-row, Dec. 28, 1837. 


blished, price ¢ 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW ; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. XI. 


CONTENTS 
I. Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of the XVth and 
th Centuries. 
II. Tourists in the Pyrenees. 
11. Cc omenittos on Arts and Manufactures—Education of 
Artisa 
































IV. British oe Foreign U piventities~Outeed. 
V. Thourel’s History of Gen 
VI. Government of ring oh India— the Wellesley Despatches. 
VII. ‘The Bench and the 
VILL. Stes _, © wht ty ‘with India—Col. Chesney's Ex- 
pedition 
IX. A Poor Law for Ireland. 2 - 
X. The Hanoverian Coup d'Etat—Ernest and the Consti- 
“ye 
XI. The rench Electio 
k. & J. Ty Red Lice-oonrt, Fleet-street; and all 


Bookselle i, 2 
GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS, 

Vo. sUME V., PART 1., will be published on 
the Ist Januz om 263 pages 4to., 18 Plates, 17 Wood-cuts, 
and the following Papers, besides Notices and Extracts: Weaver, 
on the South of lreland—Bryce,on Antrim—Riley, on the Squa- 
loraia—B aylield, on the Coast of the St. Lawrence—Nelson, on 
nudas—Wetherell, on yoand Size 1 ossils—P restwich 
erschoyle,on Ma pan Sligo—Broderip, on F ossil 
+ itell, on Fossil Bi ira s’ Bones—Grillith, on Syenite 
—Egerton, on Cer 1 Vertebre of Ic hthyosauri 
—Maclauc hans on the Forest of Dean—Stokes, on Fossil Woods 
—Williamson, on Lias and Oolite Fossils—Lyell, on Seeland and 

















Méen.—Price to the Fellows, 1/. 5s. ; to the Public, 1. 12s. 
Sold at the Apartments of the Soc iety. 
LACKWOOD'’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 


ZINE » Ne. CCLXVII. for JANU Any. 
Contents: 1, The Household Wreck— ot Wintry May, 
“ s, No. Il. The Life of W alle ~ 
World , Live in, No. 15— 
Russia—s. What have the 


and T. cae. London. 
is day is published, price 5s. clot 


HE C HU RCH of ENGLAND M: AG AZINE, 
Vol. IIL., containing ( Jomta seit ons a the Bishops and 
Clergy of the ( hurch.—PART XX. for JA ARY, price Kight- 
pence, commences a New \ olume, pe we nding Saker ribers 
are requested to forwa ard their orders to their Booksellers as 
soon as possible.—ihe work is also suppli ed in Numbers, pric e 
Three-halfpence, which are ont four weeks in advance.—The 
usual contents are Essay mography, Sermons, Narratives, 
Popular Scientific Articles, ch Intelligence, Poetry, Anec- 
dotes, &c. 4 “Contributors may_be men- 
tioned the Bishops of London, Lincoln, Winchester, Llandaff, 
Chester, and Salisbury. 
J. Burns, 17, Portman-street; W. 








The 
1.—7. 





stein, Duke of reiggend 1 > 
Impre ssions =, Tour, No. 
Ministry dor 

Wm. Blac toad & Sons, Edinburgh ; 














Edwards, 12, Ave Maria- 


ane. 
Vols. I. and II. may still be had, price Hatr-a- 
GUINEA. 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
T IEF METROPOLITAN, for JANUARY, 
will contain 


1. Nature and Art, by Mrs. C.| 8. Blockade of the Island of 
Gore. Curagoa, by a Naval Oflicer. 
» »-Book of an Irish Bar-| 9. Dr. Burke on Hot Bathing, 
“ri ster, No. II]. Judge Perrin. as . — ans of preserving 
3. London Newsmen, by the Health. 
Author of * Random Recol-/10. Aunt Kate’s Five Nieces. 
zections of the Lords andj11. The W reaths, by ElizaCook. 
Commons. 2. Mari ner’s Daug hter, 
4. Tern o Author of *Caven- 








” Writin’, by the 
amily. 





Prose Ske etches, by a Poet. 










its Dependencies. | 13. 
‘he Enclosed Common. 14. Ringing- in the ew Year, 
> Match Breaking g, a Tale ofa by Mrs. Crawford. : 
‘Town, by Mrs. Revi WS lew Works, Works in 


Country 
Abdy ess, &c. 

Subse ribers desirous of commencing ‘The Metropolitan’ with 
the New Year, are requested to forward their orders through 
their respective booksellers or Newsmen. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. Agents: for Ireland, J. 
Cc Cumming, Dub! lin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburg h. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAG: AZINE 
for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

1. The Roman C atholic Oath—2. Sonnet—3. Gallery of Illus- 
trious Irishmen, No. James, “he 
Diamond will be ‘Trumps. again—5. The Ghost ¢ 
setts r—6. The Orphans of Dunaske or, Chaps. VIL. IX. and X.— 

The Hermit Mouse—8. Lover’s Rory O'More—9. Sonnets, by 
Rh. Shelton Mackenzie, L.L.D.—10. By-ways of Irish History, 
2 . and XI.—1. Fardorous gha the Miser, or the C Savic ts 
mona, Part VI., by William Carleton—l2. The late 
—13. Insurrec tionary State of the County of Longford— 
14. Consolations in Winter, Sonnets by Coul Goppah—15. Memo- 
randa of the Mont 

Dublin; William Curry, Jun. & Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 1, 
Amen Corner, Paternoster-row, iLondon ; Fraser & Co, in- 
burgh. Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
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~ ‘This day is is . published, i in n 2 vols. s1 small 8v0. | price 125, 
HE MODERN FY THAGOSEAN a 
of Tales, Essays, and Ske 
By the late ROBERT MACNISH, L.L.D. 
/ith the Author's Life, 


his OIR. 
¢ Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


ries 


B 
Wm. Blackwood 


This day is published, a new edit. in 3 vols. small 8vo., price las. 


SAGES from the DIARY of a late PHY- 


SICIAN 
By SAMUEL WARREN, 
The Turrp VouiwmeE, price 6s., may bs el separately, to 








| comp »lete former editions. 


The first chapter of these ‘ Passages from the Diary of a late 
Physician appeared in Blackwood's Magazine in August 1830, 
and the last in August 1837. The first separate public ation oO 
them, in two volumes, took place in 1832; between which peri 
and the present, four very large impressions of them have been 
exhausted; and. it is a great satisfaction both to my publisher 
and myself, to find that this has been effected without having in 
any way had recourse to the modern system of pufing; that 
miseri ible source of the degradation of literature, A aig) edition 
he aving been called for, is accompanied by the Third Volume, 

which contains all the chapters that have since mane their ap- 
pe rants in Blackwood’s Magazine.” Author's Preface 
Blackwood & Sons, E inburgh ; and ; 3 Cadell, London, 


On ist of January wil be published, in 8vo with: a fine Portrait, 
. of a complete Edition ¢ 

4 bee WORKS of JEREMY BEN THAM :— 

Containing—I. The Principles of Morals and Legislation 
—II. On the Promulgation of ames with Specimen of a Penal 
Code—III. On the Influence of Time and Place, in wy of 
Legislation—IV. A Table of the Springs of Action—V. A Frag- 
pent on Government; with the Historical Preface to the Second 

ition. 

Part II. will be published on Ist of March, and a Part, or half 
Volume, every alternate month, until the Edition be completed. 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall Xo. London; 
and John Cumming. Dublin. Orders received by an Booksellers. 

Second edition, mech improved, 
HE M ECH ANIC’S POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY, being a Note Book of Technical Terme, Rules. 
and Tables, useful in the Mechanical Arts. By LLIAM 
GRIER, Civil Engi neer, Illustrated by Engravings ve Machinery 
and nearly 200 C uts and Diagrams on wood. Price 9s. cloth. 
lso, by the same Author, 4th edition, 6 
The Mechanic's Calculator; comprehending Prin- 
ciples, Rules, and Tables, in the various departments of mathe- 
matics and mechanics, useful to students, engineers, and arti- 
ns in general. Illustrated by Engraving and numerous Dia- 
‘ams. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

* From the modest title-page few persons can learn the great 
value of the book; it is in fact a complete introduction to the 
mathemati and mec menical sciences, and one of the very best 
in the language."’"—Athene 
L Ble ae kie & Son, Gls gow, “Edinburgh, and 21, Warwick-square, 

ondon, 























Just published in 6 handsome volumes, 8vo. price 3é, 12s. 
ROBINSON'S NEW EDITION OF 
MATTHEW HENRY'S 
COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
HIS Work being published in a bold and legible 
type, is adap" tor ordinary perusal; and having been 
carefully c ollated wit® two other editions, is free from the omis- 
sion of whole paragraphs, as well as Sentences, members of Sentences, 
and many single words, consequently the author, in another edi- 
tion, is mi nde either to contradict himself, or to say what is very 
absurd. It is allowed that this is the most popular Edition yet 
offered to the public. 

Matthew Henry's Commentary for its Orthodoxy, Learning, 
and Piety, has been strongly recommended by the Rev. W. Ro- 
maine, Kev. Dr. Doddridge, Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, Rev. Robert 
Hall, and the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, the former of whom has 
sai * There is no Ce Pag ee on the Bible, either ancient or modern 
in ail respects equal te A Hen 

L padon Lo Tobin one, ee. 12, Warwick-square. 


his 2mo, ‘N 
\HANGES "P RODUCE D in "the N ERVOUS 
SYSTEM by CIVILIZATION: conside ee according to 
the Evidence of Physi iology and the Philosophy of History. 
sy ROBERT VERITY, M.D. 
Member of the Universities of Edinburgh and Gottingen. 
‘verywhere furnishing evidence of a mind well stored with 
knowledge, and pregnant with high philosophical feeling.”— 
Literary Gazette, 
. Highley, 22, Fleet-street, London. 


Ror svo. cloth elegant, price I2s., a New Edition of 
NTAX in SEARCH "of the PIC- 
TU 4. SQl E, with numerous Illustrations from Designs 
y ALFRED ¢ ROW QUILL. 
* This is a beautiful edition.” — Atheneum. 

“ It is refreshing to have an old friend brought again to our re+ 
collection in a manner so pleasant asthis. ‘The embellishments 
are very humorously conceived and ably executed.” —Lit. Gaz. 

Those who have not already got the Doctor in their libraries 
should eize the opportunity to possess him, set forth to such ad- 
v antage.” — Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

“If we mistake not, this will become quite 
Sunday Tin 

“To our re “hristms as friends we recommend it as one of the 
merriest and wittiest publications to which they can have re- 
course, "Naval and Military Gazette. 

This is a book far supe' rior to anything of the kind which 
later times have produced.”"—United Service Journal. 
zondon : Ackerme ann & Co. 96 » Strand. 


ICHARDS’S UNIVERSAL DAILY RE- 
» MEMBRANCER for 1838: comprising a correct Diary 
for Memoranda and Appointments, an Almanac, and a variety 
of Authentic and Useful Information: adapted hey the use of 
Attorneys, Bunkers, Merchants, Travellers, and generally to 
all Persons of Busine *rice, in 4to., extra-enlarged Edition, 
half-bound, 9s. ; enla a hali- bound, 6s.; small, yo » 
4s.; sewed, 3s. n dition is also printed i —¢ a and hand- 
somely hound: e xtra enlarged, 5s. ; small, 
C. Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, C _- “+ cross; and may 
be had of all Book ksellers and Stationers. 


This day is published, 
In oNE VoL. 18M0,. CLOTH BOARDS, 3s. 6d. 
TUustrated with 60 fine Outline Engravings and Diagrams, 
RACTICAL FACTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
“ It unfolds the Lyeinel iples of the science in plain and con- 
cise language, and_ will encourage that spirit of ingenuity and 
perseverance by who h difficulties, apparently insurmountable, 
may be easily overcome.”"—Dr. Ryan's London Medical Journa 
* Practical Facts in C pom wynit My precisely what an elemen- 
tary work of this nature ought to be.”"—Liverpool Mail. 
Michael Faraday in miniature.’ Bury and Suffolk Herald, 
“A be autifully printed pocket volume, by which te prin«~ 
ciples of the science may be easily, safely, and suc scosestully de- 
monstrated, at the smallest possible cost.’’"—John 
ohn Ward, 79, Bishopesste-sirect Within FY 
T. Tegg & Son ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London 





ay.iIn one vol 
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a pet book.”— 
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EAC ICLS eee ee ect TAMA. 
agin) hed, VI. of 
ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI- 


ie ;or ha wr Distiowery of baa onan ori 
ginal plan, combining the tw: ee 
and an epeeavetics! Arrangeme 
Edited by the Rey. vGH “JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Princ ipal 4 King’ s College, London 








Printed for J. G gwton; Baldwin & Cradock; J. 
Duncan; B. Fellowes; Suttably & Co. ; son; J. Dow- 
ding; G. Lawford; T. Laycock ; J. Fraser; J. Richardson ; 
J. Bohn ; T. Allman; J. Bain; 7 Dixon “5S Bryant ; S. Hodg- 
son; R. Hodgs On ; F. wes .H. Parker, Oxford ; and J. & 

» Deighton, Yambri 


a published by B. Fellowes, Ludgate. street. 

*,* Part. XLVIL. will appear in February; and as arrange- 
ments have been made for the regular publication of the few re- 
maining Parts, the Proprietors confidently e xpect that this im- 
portant and extensive Work will be completed in the course of 
two years from the present time. 


gt ae BASIL HALL’S WRITINGS, 

n One vol, post 8vo., a 3rd edition of 

3 CHLOSS HAINFELD ; or, a Winter in Lower 
By Capt. BASIL HAL L, R.N 

Re Reet ‘adell, Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co. London. 

Vhat Dr. knee said of Goldsmith is also true of ¢ ‘aptain 

Hall,—whatever subject he undertakes to write upon, ‘ he makes 

it as amusing as a Fairy Tale.’ ’’— Quarts rly Review, Sept. 1836. 

As above may be ha 
1, Napoleon in Council. ‘Trans slated by Captain 
Hall from Pelet de Lozére. 





“ 


2. Captain Hall’s Fragment s. New editions. Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd Series. 9 vol 
3. Captain Hall’s ‘North America. 3 vols. 3rd 


edition. wen Volume of Etchings. 
Just published, i 12 vols. &vo. price li. 


HE WiboW's OFF ERING, a Selection of 


Sy the Tate W WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, 
*Trucklehoroug gh Hall,’ ‘The Usurer’s Dau ghter,’ 
‘he Puritan’s Grave,’ &c. 

Edited by the Author's WIDOW. 

“ For this species of composition, Mr. Scargill was eminently 
qualified. He had considerable knowle dge of the human heart 

—he knew mankind; he had a rich fancy; and his facility of 
illustration was unequalled. Familiar, yet elegant; playful, yet 
instructive ; satirical, yet warmly benevolent; we know not that 
as an essayist he has been surpassed since the ae ays of Goldsmith. 
These | ys are peculiarly adapted for popular reading, and 
we he artily recommend the work." — Atlas. 

There is a great deal of shrewd and original observation, 
much humour, in many of the articles, which occas 
mind one of Elia, and seem imbued with his spirit 
Magazine. 

* If our power were equal to our will, we would induce every 
book-society, and every book-buying person in the kingdom to 
purchase these volumes.—We have seen a modest comparison 
drawn between Mr. Scargill and Oliver Goldsmith, ane in some 
respects the parallel bears well. Simplicit » pathos t 
humour, are the main characteristics of bot 1. Met 1 

pe ery pleasant and instructive miscellany. Tait's 
“U hs r this title are collected the remains of one of our live- 
liést and wittiest modern writers, one whose name was not ap- 
ended to his popular works, till death had snatched the pen 
rom his able hand.—We expect that this work will take a high 
place among the British Essayists. Lady's Magazine. 
sondon ; Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 
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On the Ist of January will be published, 

wT E rw 
re TORIAL BIBLE, Part XXIIL., 
2s. The Work is also publishe adi in Weekly Numbers, 
each. The Sec ond Volume was completed in Part XVII. 
First Volume includes to the end of RUTH, and contains 

226 Wood-cuts, handsomely bound in cloth, price 17s. 6d. 

he Second Volume extends from SAMUEL to the enc of 
s AL Ay ay contains 840 pages of Letter-press, with 321 Wood- 

uts. Price 

a he Third ¥ ‘olume will c omplete the Work. 

The Quarto Pictorial Bible, Part I., price 5s., to 
be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, forming Four handsome 

olumes. 

The Proprietors of the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ have been induced to 
undertake a Quarto Edition (to correspond with Mant and 
D'Oyly’s, Scott's, and other Bibles) at the urgent request of 

many Corre: spondents, who = anxious that the Notes, whose 
value has been universally recognized as forming in themselves 
a ong * | for the Religious ‘tudent, should be printed in a larger 
type The text will, of course, be proportionately larger. ‘The 
alterations in this Edition will be limited to a few Corrections, 
the Engravings will be the same, and the impressions in every 
respect as excellent as those of the Original Edition 

_ 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with Original Notes, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. 
Part IV., price 2s. 6d., containing 77 Wood-cut Illustrations. 

. 

The Pictorial Edition of the New Testament, 

Part II., price 2s. To be completed in one Volume, containing 


about 200 Wood-cuts. 
of England, Part XI. 









The Pictorial History 
Price 2s. The Work is also “published in Weekly Numbers, 
price 6d. each. 

The present Part completes THE FIRST VOLU ole wpek 
will also be published handsomely bound in cloth, price 1/. 4 
It comes down tothe end of the reign of RICHARD Ti. a and 
contains nearly 500 Wood-cut Illustrations. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Under the Superintende nce of the Socie ty for the Difiusion of 
seful Knowledge. 
On the Ist of Sanus ary will be published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXIX. 
Price 6d. 

The Sixth Volume will also be issued at the same time, price 
7s. 6d., uniformly bound with the preceding Volumes, any of 
which can be obtained of the Pooksellers. 

r . 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LX. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Tenth Volume will be comple sted early in January, price 
7s. 6d., bound in cloth, and may be obtained with any of the pre- 
ceding . came S, Be iformly bound, Se ag. gh C very Bookselle or. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP EDIA, Vol. I., Part I., price 3s. / 
re-issue a the ‘ Pe nny Cyclopedia’ in Half. volumes has been 
undertaken, as by this arrangement new Subscribers, by 





mo- 
derate periodic al outlay, will be enabled to complete the Work 
simultaneously with the Purchasers of the current Edition. 
The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, V a. 
XXXVII., being the Second Volume of THE CHINE 
Genera Description of the Empire of Cuina and In 
HaABITANTS. By John wo — Davis, Esq., late His Majesty's s 





Chief Superintendent in Ch 

The First Volume of T HE c “HINESE wes published on Dec. 
Price of each Volume, bound in cloth, 6d. ey are aie 
issued in Half-volume Parts, sewed, 2s. cae. All the precedin 
— of the series may be had, uniformly bound, price 4s, ed. 
ea 


Just published, in one vol. wits Portrait and Vignette, 


oth, 
(cURIosiT1£8 "6 OF LITERATURE. 
By 1._D'ISRAELI, Esq. Tenth Edition. 
Edw: Moxon, Dov er-street. 
Just published, b by, woe (late Porter & w right), ht), Bookseller 
Queen, 60, Pall Ma 
(THE STORY. the T MRE E BEARS, 
versifiedy and illustrated with Cats. For ‘Good little 
Women and Men.’ Oblong I6mo., pric 
In the press, and wii be published § in the Holidays, 
An Hour at Bearwood; or, the Wolf and the 


Seven Kids, vi versified, and illustrated with Etchings. 


In the press, Sec: at 


a. ey’ ise d end augmented by several 


6d., 
Te NINTH ‘BRIDG 15 W. ATER TREATISE. 


A Frac 
By HARL ES BABBAG E, Esq. 
“ The Volume here presented to the Public does not form a 
art of the series of works composed under the will of the late 
BE: arl of Bridgewater. I have, however, thought that in furthering 
the intentions of the testator by publishing some reflections on 
that subject, I might be pe rmitte d to connect with them a title 
which has, now, become familiarly associated in the public mind 
with the subject of NATURAL RELIGION.” — Extract from the 








NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * LONDON IN THE OLDEN 
Just published, in one volume 8vo. price 12s. cloth 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the cttae 
of ENGLAND, from the C oonmnene ement of the Twelfth 
Century. By Miss LAWRANCE, 
Edward Moxon, Do er-street. 


This day is published, in fep. vo. price Half-a-Cr 
done up in cloth, gilt edges, own, neatly 
LAIN DIRECTIONS for making WILLS in 
conformity with the New Act, which comes into( 
on the Ist January, 1838, and the strictest conformity with which 
will be pire nsable in every Will made after that date, 
By J. C. HUDSON, of the Legacy Duty Office, London, 
London : sconemat » Or Irme, & Co. 
s day is published, in 8vo. price las. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of HU MAN NATURE, 
in its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Relations. 
By HENRY M’CORMAC, M.D. 

“The great merit of the book before us is its extraordi 
lucidity of expression. Though connected with subjects gene. 
rally regarded as abstruse, it has the. merit—the greatest of all 
merits—of being perfectly intelligible to the least reflecting ming, 
Dr. M'Cormac has condensed some of the most valuable obser. 
vations of his predecessors, and, by so doing, has conferred great 
benetit on the philosophy of man.” — Atlas. 








ondon: L ongman & Co. 
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Fears in Sickness. 





Short Exercises: 1. Against unreasonable 
2 Against Despair. Extracted and abridged 
from Bishop Jerem ylor’s Holy Dyin 
sy the Rev, WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul’ s, Preacher of the Charter-House, and 
Chi n: ii ain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Printed for J.G. & tivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
V aterloo-place, ‘Pall Mall. 
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ba JOHNSON, with the Notes of 
KER and others. 
With Piates, 10 vols. feap. 5s. each. 


JOHNSONIANA—A SuprLement to BOSWELL’S 
JOHNSON. 
45 Plates. ye 24s. 
LIFE of the GREAT LORD CLIVE. 


Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
ABERCROMBIE on the ‘INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
Fourth edition, post 8vo. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 

Second edition, fcap. 7s. 6d. 


The CHACE, The TU RF, and THE ROAD, 
By NI IMROD, Ms Pl ates, 8vo. 16s. 


BOSWELL’S a 


MALCOLM’S 


XVI 
THE WORKS of OL iV ER GOLDSMITH. 
Edited by JAMES PRIOR. 

With Plates, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 

XIX. 
THE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
Third edition, Plates, post 15s. 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 


3 vols. post, 10s. 6d. each. 
LOCKHART’S LIFE of BURNS. 
Fourth edition, fcap. 
LIFE OF CRABBE, by his Son. 
Vith Portrait, and 15 I!lustrations, fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL. 
Fourth edition, feap. 6s. 
DAVY’S SALMON 
Third edition, Plates, feap. 12s. 
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MAXIMS and HINTS for ANGLERS. 
Plates, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE. 


95 Views, with Description by Rev. T. H. HORNE. 
New edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 3i. 
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Preface. 
~ Just published, in avo. . price 3s. in cloth boards, 
HE SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of} mi vol. 
PATIENCE, FAITH, CHARITY, and. REPENTANCE; 


~ +h. 
PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS, 
16mo. embellished with numerons Engravings, e 
7s. 6d. in fancy boards, a Ht and entirely Original Worl » by 
Mr. Peter PARLEY, entit 
NALES about C HRISTM AS, NEW YEAR’ 
DAY, TWELTH DAY, and BLACK MONDAY. 
“Bright hearths, bright hearts, bright faces, and bright it heliy, 
Will welcome thee, and make thy sojourn jolly.’ 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, one ea valle; 
where may be had all the other Popular hes orks of this ¢ cele- 
brated Voyager, Traveller, and Story-teller 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE } FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
This day is published, 

THE SIXTH Fr 8 OF 
ISTORY OF EUROPE 
from the C omme ncement of the French Revolution to 

the Restoration of the Bourbons 
By ARCHIBAL 'D ALISON, F -R.S.E. 
** No work could have made such progress in national opinion 
without substantial qualities. Its vigour of research and its 
manliness of principle, its accurate knowledge and its anima- 
tion of style, have been the grounds of its remarkable public 
favour, as the *y are the guarantees for its permanent popularity, 
The present v¢ olume, the sixth of she series, advances in in- 
terest.’’— Blackwood's Mag ne, No. 22 
3 L ate ly publis . 
New Editions of the F ~ First Volumes, 
: Weare Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell, 
zondon. 














MIDDLETON’S LIFE OF CIC aS. 
New edition, revised, in one vol. 8vo. price las. 
LIFE of M. TU LLIUS cic ERO. 


) nee 
By CONYERS MIDDLETON, 


As to the nature of my work, 
nothing more than ‘ The } 
properly enough be called ‘ 
Original Preface. 


D.D. 

though the title of it carries 

listory of Cicero's Life,’ yet it might 
The History of Cicero's Times.’ ”~ 


London: Longman, Orme, & Co.; J. G. F. 
E. Williams; Hamilton, Adams, & oe 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; J. Bohn; J.& Arch ; R. Mackie: 
Houlston & Sons; E. Hodgson; L. A. Le wis ;. J. Capes ; W. Mor- 
rison ; and H. W ashbourne ; and Wilson & Son York. 


Just published.—Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
OPULAR EDUCATION; or, the Normal 
School Manual. 
By HENRY DUNN, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society. 
CONTEN 
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Ww hit aker & Co.; 














1. Pleasantness of Teaching. i “Moral wae Religious In- 
2. Government of a School. flue 

3. The Monitorial System , Moral ‘cna Intellectual Ha- 
4. The Art of Communic bits of a Teacher. 

5. Rewards and Punishments. | 8. Duties of a SchoolCommittee. 


“Mr. Dunn’s Normal Sc hool Manual, is an_ excellent and 
thoroughly practical work, which we should rejoice to see in the 
hands of all se hoolmasters, though their grade should be higher 
than the class for which it is intended. It is the well-digested 
production of a man evidently devoted to his profession, and 
thoroughly acquainted with its best principles and practice.”-- 
Tait's Edinburgh Magazine 
London: Sunday School U nion Depository, 60, Paternoster-row. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TR on seat mn a 
Just published, in 4to. with 14 Plates, rice 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL T RANS ‘ACTIONS 
of the ROYAL SOCIETY for the Year 1837, Part IL, 
containing the following Papers: —1. First Memoirs on the ne | 
of Analytical Operations, by the Rev. Robert Murphy, M.A? 
On the Ataptetton of different modes of Illuminating Light- 
houses, by William Henry Barlow, Esq.—3. Researches on the 
Tide ghth Series. On the Progress of the Diurnal Inequality 
Wave along the Coasts of Europe, by the Kev. William Whewe: 
M.A. F.R.S.—4, On the Connexion between the Phenomenaof 
the Absorption of Light. and the ¢ “oloure, oe thin Plates, by Sit 
David Brewster, K.} L.. L.D. F.R.S.—5. On the Developement 
and Extinction of regular double re fracting Structures In 
Crystalline Lenses of Animals after Death, by Sir David Brew- 
ster, K.H. L.L.D. F.R.S,—6. On the Temperature of Insects, and 
its connexion with the Functions of Respiration and Circulation 
in this Class of Invertebrated Animals, by George Newport, 
—7. On the first changes in the Ova of the Mammifera in conse 
qu nce of Impregnation, and on the mode of Origin of the Carion, 
by Thomas Wharton Jones, Esq.—8. Sequel to an Essay on the 
Constitution of the Atmosphe re, publishe d in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1826, with some account of the Suiphurets o of 
Lime, by John Dalton, D.C.L. F.R.S.—9, On the Hereditary In- 
stinctive Propensities of Anima als, by Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Esq. F.R.S.—10. On the Elementary aiene ture of the. Musee 
Fibre of Animal and Organic Life, by Frederic C. 
F.R.S.—11. Observations on the Minute Structure of some of the 
hi gher forms of Polypi, by Arthur Farre, M.B.—12. On 
Ipoh or Upas ome used by the Jacoons and other Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, by Lieut. Newbold, A.D.C 
Brigadier-Gene a Ww ilson, C.B.—13. Description of a New Bare- 
meter, recently fixed up in the Apartments of the Royal — 
with Remarks on the mote hitherto pursued at various per! 
and an account of that which is now adopted, for correcting the , 
observed height of the Mercury in the Society’s Barometers, 
Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, R.S.— Meteorologic 
Journal, January to June, 1837. EB 
Published by the Royal Society; and sold by R. and J. 
Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; where also may be had, 


Abstracts of the Papers printed in the Philosophie 
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a 
Part. Firsq, to be published on the Ist of January, contains the whole of the celebrated Dissertations by Profs. Stewang, 
PLAYFAIR, and “LEsiie, and Sir James MAcKINTOSH. 


Firreen Voxiterts of this great National Work being already printed, its publication in Monthly Half- Volumes may now be commenced with 
a certainty of being’ continued, without interruption, to its termination. : 

The high reputation which the Encycropap1a Brrrannica has maintained throughout the Six extensive Editions which have already 
disposed of, and more especially the peculiar favour with which the present edition, remodelled in all its departments, has been received, render 
alike unnecegsary any detailed explanation of its plan, or commendation of the manner in which it has been executed. A few of the characteriatig 
features of the Work, as now offered to the public, may however be briefly stated. 


All the valuable matter progressively accumulated in the former Editions, and their respective Supplements, has been incorporated in the present Edition, 
with such corrections, additions, or iniprovements, as time and the progress of knowledge have rendered necessary ; everything that appeared antiquated op 
obsolete has been expunged ;—and in no instance has any article, however short, been reprinted without undergoing mal and elaborate revision. 

The co-operation of the most eminent living Authors has also been secured, and their Contributions in the various departments of Science, Literat 
Philosophy, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, and General Knowledge, will be found to form a very large proportion of the entire Contents of 
Work. In -every depz artment, indeed, neither labour nor expense has been spared to render the Work at once acceptable to the public and worthy of the 
National name. A provision of twelve thousand pages of Stereotype plates and of four hundred Engravings on Steel, will be admitted to afford ample securilf 
that the Publication will.proceed with the most rigid punctuality to its completion. 

Upon the whole, the present Edition of the E neyclopadia Britannica, accommodated as it is to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the tim 
and containing a collection of Philosophical Disquisitions, Scientific Treatises, and Articles on Geography, Statistics, History, Biogr: aphy, and Geneal 
Knowledge, altogether unrivalled, ought not so much to be considered as a New Epitrion oF aN OLD Work as A New WorK UNDER AN OLD ax 
APPROVED TITLE ; and the Proprietors feel assured, that when completed it will form decidedly the most valuable Digest of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE THA® 
HAS EVER APPEARED IN BRITAIN IN THE CONVENIENT FORM OF A Dictionary. The Paper, Typography, and Engravings, are po far superior to thos! 
of any former edition ; the style of binding is at once elegant and durable, and the convenient intervals at which the respective Parts will appear, recommends, 
the Work in an especial manner to those who wish to combine the advantage of a periodical supply of instructive and interesting reading with the permanent 


possession of a great authoritative Repertory of all the Departments of Knowledge. 


The Proprietors, therefore, confidently hope that the shape i in which it is now) 


presented to the Public will secure for it a large share of the support too frequently lavished upon works of a superficial and ephemeral character. 


The following TREATISES, which have already appeared under their proper heads in the Encyclopedia, may now be had in a separate form: 


I. 
In post 8vo, with 18 Plates, price 6s. 


“MOLLUSCOUS ANIM ALS, 


_. luding SHELL-FISH ; cont aining an Exposition of their Structure, Systematical Arrange- 
t. Physic: al Distribution, and Diete ral Uses, with a Reference to the 
JOHN FLEMING, D.D. F.R.S.E. » Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
and King's C ollege , Abe rde en, &c. &c. 
It. 
In post 8vo. with 14 Plates, price 6s. 


A TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, L.L.D. F.R.S » Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute 
of ) won &e. Ke 


In post 8vo. price 6s. embellished with Plates and Woodcuts, 
ry _ ry ’ al -_ % a 
A REATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S., Professor of Geology in King’s Coll Author of 
trations of the Ge ology of Yorkshire,’ ‘ A Guide to Geology,’ Xc. &c. 


*Tilus- 


“The author has selecte -d and combina: d all the discoveries which have heen made in Geology 
up. to the present time.""— Morning F 
A masterly compendious e xhibit “te of the gener: ul rine iples, ob jects, 
of the youngest, but not least robust, of modern science Glasgow 
“ One of the most generally and practically use fal oa ks ever publi she d. 
“ An admirable digest of geological knowledge.” — Edinburgh Advertiser. 
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PROGRESS OF ETHIC: AL PHILOSOPHY, 


Chiefly during the Seventee nth and Eighteenth C enturies. the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
MACKINT( OSH, FR ith a Preface by the Rev. Ww TL L IAM WHEWELL, 
Fellow of Trinity Colle Cambridg e. 
“ Done with taste, dise nation, and, as far asthe subject would, 
spicuity which flow from the comp lete mi astery of a congenial subject. 
The admirable Treatise on the History of Ethical Philosophy 
Edinburg h Revie 
hat inimitabl e ‘Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, 
the Encyclopedia.” —Francis Jeffrey. 
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SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 
By JAMES CLEGHORN, Esq. 
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n 4to. price 15s. with 540 figures engraved on steel, 


| A GENER, AL AND SYSTEMATIC TREATISE” 


ON INSECTS. 
By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. &c. 
Vil. 
n 4to. with 14 Engravings, price 12: 


ELE? MENS OF ANATOMY, 


GENERAL, SPECIAL, and COMPARATIVE, 

By DAVID CRAIGIE, M.D. 
“Without branching out into unnecessary details, the leading points of each division am 
placed before the reade rin a clear and concise (though suffi ciently’ comprehensive) manner, the 
whole forming a volume which may be pe srused with pleasure and advantage, both by the nom 

professional man of science and the practical anatomist.”’— Lancet, 433, vol. i. 1831-32. 
Vill. 
In 4to. with 27 Engravings, price 


SYSTEM OF ARCHITE CTURE, 


With the PRACTICE of BUILDING. 
By WILLIAM HOSKING, F.S.A. Architect. 
1X. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. ¢ piously illustrated with Woodcuts, 
a eRAL x P 


According to the Natural History System. 
~ ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.SS. i & E., Regius Professor of Natural History, and Lectn 
on Miner slogy in the University of Edinburgh, &e. 

* To the student of Mineralogy such a treatise, as this is peculiarly vaivate, from its simplie 
zement and judicious compre ssion, no less than from its cheapness.’'—Glasgow Courier. 
* Disting uishe od by we rspicuity of style and arrangement, and by copiousness and accuracy @ 
—Cnstitution b 

‘The accuracy of ‘the author's knowledge in this important branch of science is unrivalled.” 
Scotsman. 
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In post 8vo. price 6s. illustrated by upwards if Laat E ngravings on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetig 


Mp a.) nls 
A TREATISE ‘ON MAGNETISM. 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. 
“The splendid article by Sir David Bre wster on Magnetism.”’’—Morning Herald. 
‘The only treatise yet published in which all the recent discoveries of importance are to bey 
found coll -cted together, and properly arranged.” *— Observer. nal 
* Distinguished by that depth of search, felicity, and variety of illustr ation, and breadtl . 
y, which characterize the other works of this inent philosopher.”’— Glasgow Argus. 
Ve cordially recommend it to the public for its cheapness, accuracy, and profound science.” 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
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By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. &c. &e. 
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